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Viets  Rally  for  Human  Rights 


Several  hundred  Vietnamese  refugees  and  their  American  supporters  held  a 
prayer  vigil  in  front  of  City  Hall  in  December,  calling  for  the  release  of  vi^riters 
and  religious  leaders  imprisoned  in  Vietnam,  For  story,  see  page  12. 


New  Plan  for  Mentally  111 
Raises  Questions,  Concerns 


by  Ron  Holladay 

The  Lieutenant  Governor's  Task 
Force  on  the  Mentally  111  has  pro- 
posed an  experimental  program 
to  solve  problems  in  the  current  men- 
tal health  system,  and  although  it  will 
be  at  least  a  year  before  it  can  be  im- 
plemented, it  has  already  stirred  con- 
troversy among  mental  health  advocates 
and  professionals. 

In  a  Times  interview.  Task  Force 
Chair  Dan  Weisburd  summed  up  Cali- 
fornia's history  of  deinstitutionalizing 
the  mentally  ill  in  terms  of  his  experience 
with  his  seriously  mentally  ill  son:  "I 
get  damn  tired  of  hearing  certain  men- 
tal health  directors  saying  they  are 
short  on  money  and  they  want  people 
in  a  least  restrictive  environment.' 
When  they  had  my  boy,  they  imme- 
diately put  him  out  in  a  'least  restric- 
tive environment'— in  the  street.  He 
was  left  to  be  homeless.  Many,  in- 
cluding my  son,  are  getting  no  care, 
and  it  isn't  just  because  of  money.  It's 
because  of  the  way  we  organize  these 
services. " 

The  task  force  criticized  the  current 
system  of  care  for  the  seriously  mentally 
ill,  saying  the  quality  of  services  is 
neither  consistent  nor  comprehensive, 
and  that  no  single  agency  or  person  is 
ultimately  accountable  for  all  the  needs 
of  a  patient. 

The  task  force  proposes  to  replace 
fragmented  services  with  what  it  calls 
a  Community  Resource  Agency  (CRA), 
which  would  serve  150  seriously  men- 
tally ill  'members  '  with  a  staff  of  10 
who  would  be  responsible  for  putting 
together  a  complete  package  of  services 
for  each  patient. 

In  order  to  provide  a  "life  of  good 
quality.  "  the  proposal  says  the  CRA 
would  arrange  for  each  patient  "a  de- 
cent place  to  live,  adequate  income, 
education,  socialization,  and  a  reduc- 


tion of  the  symptoms  of  mental  illness." 

The  proposal  would  set  up  a  pilot 
program  of  25  of  these  CRAs  statewide 
to  serve  3,000  to  4,000  of  California's 
total  estimated  150,000  seriously  men- 
tally ill.  With  a  budget  of  $800,000  to 
$900,000.  each  CRA  would  be  a  non- 
profit that  could  contract  out  for  ser- 
vices when  putting  together  a  program 
for  a  client.  Overseeing  and  admini- 
stering the  CRAs  would  be  a  new  state 
Division  of  Integrated  Services. 

Where  will  the  money  come  from  for 
all  this?  The  proposal  says  no  nev^-  fund- 
ing is  needed  and  that  all  funding  can 
come  from  "reallocating  and  consoli- 
dating federal  and  state  monies  pre- 
viously allocated, "  but  it  does  not  spe- 
cify how  this  will  happen. 

"We' re  skeptical  about  how  they're 
going  to  do  this,  "  said  Ruth  Tebbets 
of  the  Mental  Health  Association  at  a 
Health  Commission  hearing  on  the 
proposal  in  December  1987. 

Advocates  point  out  that  reallocation 
means  that  agencies  that  are  already 
financially  stretched  to  the  limit  in  a 
high-use  area  like  San  Francisco  are 
going  to  lose  funding.  "Things  will  be 
much  more  fragmented  with  the  state 
and  local  systems  competing  for  local 
resources,"  said  Fancher  Bennett  of 
Patients'  Rights  Advocacy  Services. 

Dr.  Reiko  True,  deputy  director  of 
mental  health  for  San  Francisco,  called 
the  state  interest  in  creating  an  inte- 
grated service  system  "an  effort  to  be 
applauded,"  but  said  if  no  new  funding 
were  allocated  for  CRAs,  the  realloca- 
tion of  money  away  from  county  pro- 
grams would  be  a  major  problem. 

Rich  Samples  of  the  Mental  Health 
Advisory  Board  said  he  supported  the 
concept  of  an  integrated  service  system 
like  a  CRA,  but  thought  it  could  do  a 
better  job  if  run  by  the  counties.  There 
is  a  lot  of  concern  about  the  state 
See  Mental  Health,  page  11. 


Times  Study  Shows  Many  Suicides 

City  Streets  a  Dying 
Ground  for  the  Homeless 


by  Josh  Brandon 

Michael  Tracey  Feltz  spent  his 
last  night  the  way  he  had  spent 
others— in  the  warmth  of  a 
laundromat  on  Judah  Street.  At  6:30 
the  next  morning  when  the  janitor  ar- 
rived, he  carried  Feltz,  who  appeared 
to  be  breathing  at  the  time,  outside 
and  left  him  on  the  sidewalk.  A  half 
hour  later  when  police  spotted  Feltz 
and  found  him  unresponsive,  they  noti- 
fied emergency  services.  When  the 
coroner's  office  was  summoned  at  8:00, 
Feltz  was  dead  from  liver  problems, 
and  rigor  mortis  had  already  set  in.  He 
was  35  years  old. 

Feltz  was  among  the  scores  of  home- 
less persons  who  died  alone  and  with 
barely  a  shred  of  dignity  on  San  Fran- 
cisco's streets  last  year.  A  study  of  city 
coroner's  records  by  the  Tenderloin 
Times  reveals  that  at  least  69  homeless 
people  died  in  San  Francisco  in  the  12 
months  behveen  December  1,  1986  and 
November  30, 1987. 

The  Times  investigation  shows  a  28 
percent  increase  from  a  year  ago,  when 
a  similar  study  by  the  Times  revealed 
54  homeless  deaths  in  San  Francisco. 

They  were  found  lying  on  the  streets 
or  in  public  shelters,  hidden  in  bushes 
and  construction  sites,  and  even  in 
caves  at  Ocean  Beach  or  under  the 
sidewalk. 

Over  half  of  the  homeless  who  died 
on  the  streets  in  1987  were  found  in 
downtown  San  Francisco,  the  Tender- 
loin and  South  of  Market.  The  first 
four  blocks  of  Sixth  Street  claimed 
eight  homeless  lives  alone. 

Daniel  Barrow  died  in  front  of  a 
restaurant  on  Mission  Street,  his  wheel- 
chair beside  him.  Frank  Stewart  was 
slabbed  in  front  of  St.  Anthony's  as  he 
was  asking  for  handouts,  Neal  Falk  died 
in  the  bushes  by  the  7th  Street  post 


office.  Thomas  Bledsoe  passed  away  in 
Hospitality  House  and  Betty  Jane  Mas- 
lak  died  in  her  sleep  at  St.  Anthony's 
women's  shelter. 

"If  one  person  is  homeless  and  he 
died  on  the  streets,  that  is  one  too 
many,  "  said  Bob  Prentice,  director  of 
the  city's  homeless  health  program. 
"These  numbers  are  simply  tragic." 

Defeated  by  the  Streets 

In  1987  there  was  an  alarming  and 
dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
homeless  who  took  their  own  lives. 
Of  the  69  who  died,  the  causes  of  nine 
deaths  were  still  pending  by  the  coro- 
ner's office  when  the  Times  investigation 
was  conducted.  In  the  remaining  60 
cases,  ten  percent,  or  six,  died  in  cir- 
cumstances suggesting  or  confirmed  as 
suicide.  None  were  over  40  years  old. 

Last  year  no  suicides  among  the 

See  Homeless  Deaths,  page  4. 


Going  Home:  One  Refugee's 
Sentimental  Visit  to  Vietnam 


by  Lance  WoodruH 

This  year.  20  years  after  the  Tet 
Offensive  of  1968,  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  appear  to 
be  thawing.  Vietnam  has  recently  al- 
lowed increasing  numbers  of  Amer- 
Asian  children  fathered  by  U.S.  service- 
men to  emigrate  to  the  United  States 
and  in  September  released  about  6,000 
political  prisoners,  including  a  number 
of  high-ranking  Vietnamese  officials  of 
the  U.S. -affiliated  war  effort. 

Increasing  numbers  of  American 
veterans  and  Vietnamese  refugees  now 
living  in  the  United  States  are  visiting 
Vietnam,  returning  to  battlefields  and 
former  homes,  awakening  some  mem- 
ories and  putting  others  to  rest. 

But  despite  the  softening  of  relations, 
the  U.S.  State  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments have  issued  travel  warnings  and 


legal  restrictions  on  travel  and  finan- 
cial transactions  that  would  provide 
hard  currency  income  to  Vietnam. 
Technically,  such  transactions  violate 
the  so-called  U.S.  "trading  with  the 
enemy  act,"  although  until  recently  it 
was  not  enforced.  For  more  than  a 
year  now,  several  airlines  and  travel 
agents  have  carried  tours  to  Vietnam. 
But  late  last  month,  under  advisement 
from  the  State  Department,  several  of 
the  main  airlines  carrying  tours  to  Viet- 
nam stopped  their  flights  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  {formerly  Saigon). 

One  refugee  who  returned  to  Viet- 

See  Return  to  Vietnam,  page  12. 
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by  Keith  Grier 

What  Does  Freedom  Mean  to  You? 


Katrina  Powell,  27 
Equality  and  the  chance 
to  express  yourself  as 
an  individual,  in  what- 
ever way  that  may  be. 


Armando  P.  Vega,  81 

Freedom  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  life. 
1  think  this  is  a  great 
country. 


Bo  Hory,  15 
Freedom  is  great  — 
having  different  hair 
styles,  having  a  girl 
friend,  going  anywhere 
you  want— having 
money. 


Leslie  Graham,  11 

1  can  know  stuff  and 
I'm  not  confined.  All 
people  should  have  a 
place  to  live.  The  gov- 
ernment should  do 
something  about  that. 


Vinson  Peterson,  9 
Going  to  the  restroom 
without  anyone  telling 
you  you  can't,  getting 
a  drink  of  water  any- 
where, going  where 
you  want  to  go. 


Bob  Geary,  SFPD,  48 
We  take  freedom  for 
granted,  until  we 
realize  that  it  has  been 
taken  away  for  some 
obscure  reason. 


Portia  Morgan 
Being  able  to  ride  in 
front  of  the  bus,  being 
able  to  go  anywhere  1 
want  to  go  and  getting 
the  right  job. 


Anna  Wrolen,  29 

Freedom  means  not 
being  cor\fined.  speak- 
ing your  own  mind, 
portraying  your  own 
feelings. 


Readers  are  encouraged  to  send 
letters  to  Editor,  Tenderloin 
Times,  25  Taylor,  S.F.,  CA.  94102 
by  the  20th  of  each  month.  Letters 
should  be  signed  and  may  be 
edited  by  the  Times. 


letters 


345  TAYLOR  STREET  415-673-2332 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94102 


The  Tenderloin  Does  Vote 

Editors, 

As  the  Tenderloin /North  of  Market  Area 
Coordinator  for  the  Art  Agnos  for  Mayor 
Campaign.  1  must  take  issue  with  Josh  Bran- 
don's claim  in  the  December  7irncs  (  IMo- 
vember  Election  Analysis")  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  voter  interest  in  our  neighborhood. 

The  facts  clearly  demonstrate  that  regis- 
tered voters  who  have  lived  conlinuously 
in  the  Tenderloin  for  a  period  of  years  vote 
with  the  same  regularity  as  voters  through- 
out our  City.  In  fact,  voter  turnout  in 
places  like  the  Herald  Apartments,  the 
Alexander,  and  other  buildings  with  long- 
term,  stable  tenants  is  well  above  the  City 
average. 

Unfortunately,  Tenderloin  voting  percen- 
tages are  skewed  dov>mward  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  per- 
sons on  our  voter  lists  who  no  longer  live 
here.  For  example,  one  precinct  with  an 
official  voter  turnout  of  only  20%  included 
several  hundred  persons  using  Hospitality 
House  as  their  voting  address.  It  is  unclear 
how  many  of  these  persons  still  live  in  our 
neighborhood,  but  few  persons  registered 
at  that  address  voted  in  November  or  De- 
cember. Similarly,  there  are  hundreds  of 
people  registered  to  vote  at  the  many  home- 
less hotels  in  our  neighborhood.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  registered  voters  neither 
lived  nor  voted  at  their  registered  precinct 
in  1987.  Simply  put,  the  large  number  of 
"ghost"  voters  in  our  neighborhood  unfairly 
distorts  the  extent  of  Tenderloin  voter 
interest . 

1  believe  the  key  message  of  the  recent  elec- 
tions is  that  Tenderloin  voters  know  who 
represents  their  interests  and  vote  accord- 
ingly. In  both  the  November  and  December 
elections.  Tenderloin  voters  understood  the 
unique  pro-tenant,  pro-neighborhood  posi- 
tions of  Art  Agnos  and  voted  for  him  over- 
whelmingly. In  December.  Agnos  received 
over  70%  in  every  Tenderloin  precinct,  and 
received  over  80%  of  the  vote  in  half  of  our 
precincts. 

1  agree  with  Mr.  Brandon  that  voter 
turnout  at  all  levels  of  our  society  is  a  national 
disgrace.  As  perhaps  the  only  democratic 
nation  that  requires  voters  to  register  one 
month  before  casting  ballots,  our  system  is 
geared  toward  denying  low-income,  tran- 
sient citizens  the  effective  right  to  vote. 
Holding  elections  on  a  workday  rather  than 
on  a  Sunday  also  hurts  turnout,  as  many 
voters  had  work  schedules  which  prevented 
them  from  voting  on  December  8.  Sadly, 
the  leadership  of  both  political  parties  ap- 
pears unconcerned  about  enacting  measures 
to  increase  the  number  of  poor  and  work- 
ing class  voters.  Voter  turnout  in  our  com- 
munity will  thus  continue  to  depend  on 
candidates  like  Art  Agnos  whose  platform 
offered  tangible  benefits  to  Tenderloin 
residents,  and  thus  gave  low-income  people 
a  clear  reason  to  vote. 

Randy  Shaw 

Tenderloin  Oasis 
Editors, 

Thanks  for  the  great  party;  you  have  a 
terrific  group  of  friends.  Thanks  mostly  for 
your  years  of  commitment  and  dedication 
to  the  people  of  the  Tenderloin — all  the 
people,  especially  the  children.  The  Times 
is  not  only  an  oasis  in  the  Tenderloin:  the 
Tenderloin  is,  n  many  ways,  an  oasis  in  the 
city.  Best  wishes. 

Don  Hesse 


On  the  Times  Tenth 

Editors. 

Let  me  know  if  1  have  summarized  your 
editorial  mood,  on  the  tenth  anniversary, 
correctly; 

1)  The  individual  is  never  wrong.  The 
society  is  wrong,  the  mystical  bird  that  no 
one  has  ever  seen. 

2)  Count  your  rights  every  day,  if  some  are 
missing,  invent  a  new  one. 

3)  Rob  your  fellow  bourgeois  lawfully,  so 
that  "the  underprivileged"  can  live  the  way 
they  were  accustomed  to. 

4)  Stress  children  in  your  articles,  because 
that  is  what  "they"  listen  to.  Never  men- 
tion alcoholics,  the  professional  mothers, 
the  rockheads.  the  steady — "here  I  am, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it"  artists. 

5)  Publicize  the  awfulness  of  housing  the 
homeless  people  in  shelter»i  and  cheap  hotels. 
It  certainly  violates  their  right  to  privacy 
and  provides  material  for  your  paper  to 
write  about  sleeping  on  the  streets,  cold, 
rain  etc.  The  guiding  principle  should  be — 
house  us  in  style  or  not  at  all. 

6)  Accept,  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  the 
willful  perpetration  and  self-infliction  of 
AIDS  disease.  Pray  and  hope  that  more 
other  people's  money  will  be  spent,  so  that 
the  culprits  do  not  have  to  discontinue 
their  virus  spreading  practices. 

7)  Always  admonish  your  readers  to  look 
to  Government  for  help,  never  to  rely  on 
relatives  or  friends  for  assistance.  That 
would  be  beneath  human  dignity.  Besides — 
they  might  get  offended.  After  all.  we  have 
all  those  innumerable  rights. 

By  the  way.  1  might  be  slightly  prejudiced, 
because  I  barely  escaped  from  a  country 
that  has  more  rights  in  the  book  than  you 
people  ever  dreamt  in  your  philosophy. 

D.  Rubenis 

Congrats  from  E!  Tecolote 

Editors, 

Belatedly,  but  assuredly.  El  Tecolote 
would  like  to  add  its  voice  to  the  chorus 
of  congratulations  for  the  Times  on  its  tenth 
birthday.  We  definitely  see  ourselves  as  a 
sister  publication  to  the  Times  in  the  field  of 
multi-lingual  publishing  (even  if  we  only 
do  half  as  many  languages). 

I  hope  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  suggest 
that  the  accomplishments  of  the  Tenderloin 
Times  reflect  positively  on  all  small  com- 
munity papers.  The  Times  has  shown  that 
we  can  overcome  size  and  budget  limita- 
tions to  produce  papers  which  are  high 
quality  and.  more  importantly,  useful  to  our 
communities. 

On  behalf  of  El  Tecolote.  thanks  for  all 
your  hard  work  and  good  luck  for  the  next 
ten  years. 

Carlos  Alcala 
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A  Word  from  Cosmick  Ladye 

Editors, 

My  dears,  congratulations,  on  many 
levels,  on  the  recent  award  for  your  very 
fine  and  needed  community  service.  And, 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  we  will  be  a 
planet  with  peace  and  justice,  finally.  And 
it's  the  process  that,  cosmicly  speaking 
(which  means  we  essentially  understand 
we're  all  on  loan,  in  this  incarnation /man- 
sion/galaxy)  is  natural  as  Spirit-filled  rela- 
tives, made  in  the  image  of  our  Mom  and 
Dad  of  Creation,  Thusly,  life  will  be  more 
important  than  money;  life  will  be  the  really 
real  real  estate:  everybody  will  be  a  majority 
of  one:  and  those  who  want  to  leave  for  The 
Rapture/vacation  will  be  able  to  do  so, 
including  Yrs.  Truly.  I  plan  on  getting, 
sooner  than  not  now,  a  multi-diwomensional 
body  so  that  1  won't  have  to  stay  overnight 
on  the  planet  if  not  so  inclined. 

Anyway,  anyway,  Spiritual  Aids:  The 
Cosmic  Breakthrough  is  getting  more  ap- 
preciated all  the  time,  finally.  And  freebie 
or  by  donation  is  very  el  cheapo,  especially 
considering  all  the  humongous  challenges 
that  will  be  clearing  up.  Sometimes,  too, 
1  call  it  Food  For  Thought  And  Emotions 
/Meals  For  The  Minds  And  Hearts.  (Try  it, 
you'll  love  it  on  levels  of  healing,  sharing 
dreams/revelations/prophecies,  and,  espe- 
cially how  mind /Union  Suit /emotions/ 
knowledge  or  now,  the  future  and  the  an- 
cients as  well  as  other  planets/galaxies/ 
stars,  and  not  to  forget  humor  worketh, 
individualy  and/or  collectively, 

Janus  Aurah 


Tenant  Woes 

Editors, 

I  enjoyed  your  article  on  the  Dall  Hotel 
{Tenderloin  Times.  Nov.  87).  About  six 
months  ago  I  went  in  there  to  see  about  a 
room  and  was  treated  very  rudely  and  dis- 
missed, (Even  though  they  had  an  ad  in  the 
paper  for  rentals.) 

I  live  in  a  different  hotel  in  the  Tender- 
loin and  1  would  like  to  tell  you  that  they 
have  a  secret  switch  in  the  office  that  will 
shut  the  heat  off,  or  stop  it  from  coming  on 
at  5  a,m,  and  5  p.m.  (You  can  hear  the  heat 
trying  to  come  on  and  then  being  squelched.) 
Any  complaints  are  met  with  "No  one  else 
has  complained.  "  In  other  words.  "Get  lost." 

Maria  Aquire 
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City  Sues  Sequoia 

For  Tourist  Conversion 


Khamchanh  Louanphrsay.  the  new  president  of  Lao  Seri. 

TL  Lao  Pick  New  Leader 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

Last  month  it  wasn't  only  the  city 
administration  that  changed  hands 
from  the  old  leader  to  the  new.  The 
Laotian  Mutual  Assistance  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  Lao  Seri,  elected  a 
new  leader  after  many  years  with 
Bounchanh  Thepkaysone  as  president. 

But  there  was  no  million-dollar  cam- 
paign to  select  the  new  president.  Thep- 
kaysone did  not  run  for  re-election. 
"After  two  years  as  president,  I'd  like 
someone  else  to  take  over,  '  explained 
Thepkaysone.  'The  Lao  like  to  have 
many  leaders,  not  just  one." 

So  in  December  there  was  an  elec- 
tion at  the  Tenderloin  YMCA.  Out  of 
the  three  candidates,  Khamchanh 
Louanphisay  was  elected  in  a  landslide 
by  the  300  voters  present.  After  the  elec- 
tion, the  other  two  candidates  told  the 
Tenderloin  Times  th a t  Lo u a nph i say 
was  the  best  choice  and  that  they  had 
only  submitted  their  names  to  show  it 
was  a  real  election. 

The  new  president,  Louanphisay,  40, 
is  well  known  to  many  in  the  Tenderloin 
as  the  resident  manager  of  346  Leaven- 
worth. He  feels  he  will  not  be  making 
the  same  kind  of  big  changes  many  ex- 
pect from  Art  Agnos. 

"Our  association  is  a  traditional 
one,"  he  explained.  "We  organize  our- 
selves to  help  each  other  remember 
our  culture  through  Buddhist  celebra- 
tions and  other  festivities.  " 

Lao  Seri  also  administers  a  growing 
funeral  fund  for  the  Lao  community 
that  members  pay  into  whenever  some- 
one dies.  "We  don't  have  regular  pay- 
ments," said  Louanphisay.  "We  all 
trust  each  other.  We  just  put  our  hands 
in  our  pockets  and  give  to  the  bereaved 
family  whatever  they  need  and  what- 
ever we  can  give.  That's  the  Buddhist 
way — it's  different  from  New  York  Life 
Insurance!" 

Louanphisay  was  born  in  Paksanh, 
a  city  in  southern  Laos.  "I  had  a  pretty 
typical  upbringing  with  my  four  bro- 
thers and  sisters,"  he  said.  "I  was  sent 
to  the  capital ,  Vientiane,  for  high 
school  and  then  served  in  the  army  for 
nine  years.  By  that  time,  the  commu- 
nists were  everywhere  in  Laos,  and  in 
1972,  they  caught  me  and  put  me  in 
their  re-education  camp  for  one  year. 
After  that,  1  managed  to  get  out  to 
Thailand  with  my  wife  and  daughter." 

Like  many  Lao  refugees,  Louanphisay 
spent  five  long  years  in  a  refugee  camp 
before  he  was  able  to  get  to  the  United 
States.  "We  were  the  early  ones — we 
came  in  1978,  "  he  said.  He  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Lan- 
der. Wyoming,  where  he  worked  in  a 
leather  factory.  "1  really  like  the  people 
there,  especially  my  sponsor,"  said 


son 


Louanphisay.  "But  after  Laos  and  Thai- 
land, Wyoming  was  just  too  cold  in  the 
winter  for  us."  So  the  family  moved 
first  to  San  Jose  and  then  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  learned  some  electronics 
in  a  trade  school  and  got  a  job  in  a  fac- 
tory. 

"I  think  I  understand  my  people  be- 
cause most  of  us  here  have  moved  to 
the  area  to  be  together  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate with  a  good  chance  to  work  hard 
and  enjoy  this  beautiful  city,"  he  said. 

Louanphisay  knows  that  being  presi- 
dent of  Lao  Seri  will  take  up  his  lei- 
sure time.  "I  don't  really  have  enough 
time  to  be  president,  but  since  the  com- 
munity chose  me,  I  agree  to  accept 
what  they  think,"  he  said.  "I  want  to 
develop  our  organization  to  unite  all 
the  Lao  in  the  city,  and  work  with  Lao 
leaders  in  other  cities." 

Louanphisay  will  be  closing  the  Lao 
Seri  office  in  the  YMCA,  and  operating 
out  of  his  apartment.  "That  way  I  can 
be  available  to  my  tenants  as  well  as 
all  the  Lao  who  want  to  see  me,"  he 
said. 


by  Carol  Wong 

The  City  Attorney  is  suing  the 
owner  of  the  Pacific  Bay  Inn  at 
520  Jones  Street,  formerly  the 
Sequoia  Hotel,  charging  that  the  hotel 
has  illegally  converted  residential 
rooms  to  tourist  use. 

The  lawsuit  marks  the  first  enforce- 
ment test  of  zoning  provisions  adopted 
in  1985  that  prohibit  the  creation  of 
tourist  hotels  in  the  Tenderloin.  It  is 
also  the  first  time  the  city  has  had  to 
enforce  the  1981  residential  hotel  ordi- 
nance, which  restricts  conversions  of 
residential  hotels  to  tourist  use. 

"I'm  very  happy  that  finally  the  city 
is  taking  some  action,"  said  Tho  Do, 
vice  president  of  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  which  brought  the 
alleged  conversion  to  the  city's  attention 
last  year.  "We've  been  fighting  this  for 
a  long  time." 

Planning  Coalition  member  David 
Baker  said,  "1  hope  the  suit  sends  a 
message  to  others  who  consider  con- 
verting their  properties.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem because  we've  lost  so  many  units  to 
tourist  use." 

The  lawsuit,  filed  December  11,  re- 
quests an  injunction  ordering  the  Paci- 
fic Bay  Inn  to  conform  to  city  limits  on 
rentals  to  tourists  and  seeks  $S0O-a-day 
fines  for  each  day  the  hotel  violated 
the  law.  No  hearing  date  has  been  set 
for  the  litigation. 

The  lawsuit  charges  that  the  hotel 
has  sought  tourist  business  by  adver- 
tising a  "Grand  Opening"  of  the  hotel  in 
newspapers  and  putting  its  name  on  bill- 
boards offering  a  "Hot  City  Nite"  for 
$29  a  night. 

Under  the  residential  hotel  ordinance, 
the  Pacific  Bay  Inn  is  entitled  to  rent 
32  of  its  84  rooms  to  tourists  between 
May  1  and  September  30.  The  remain- 
der of  the  year,  the  hotel  is  only  al- 
lowe<4to  rent  15  of  its  rooms  to  tour- 
ists. 


Uhl  said  hotel  owner  Adam  Sparks 
is  supposed  to  keep  69  rooms  available 
for  residential  use.  "He  has  no  residen- 
tial units  at  all,  which  is  a  violation  of 
the  ordinance,"  Uhl  said. 

Calling  the  ordinance  "unfair  and 
unconstitutional,"  Sparks  said  he  is  seek- 
ing other  hotel  owners  to  join  him  in  a 
multi-million  dollar  countersuit  against 
the  city  for  mischievousness,  malicious- 
ness, harassment,  unfair  enforcement, 
arbitrariness  and  injury  to  his  business. 

In  a  related  incident,  attorney  Uhl 
said  Sparks  denied  housing  inspectors 
access  to  daily  logs  and  weekly  reports 
of  rent  usage  at  the  hotel  on  January 
8.  Uhl  said  the  city  may  have  to  issue 
an  inspection  warrant.  "We'll  take 
action, "he  said. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Times, 
Sparks  said  he  did  not  want  to  volun- 
teer information  such  as  daily  logs  to 
an  adversarial  party  while  he  was  in 
litigation  with  the  city.  He  said  housing 
inspectors  have  reviewed  his  records  14 
times  during  the  past  four  months. 
'They  don't  have  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence," he  said. 

Sparks  said  he  believes  he  was  "being 
singled  out"  among  hotel  owners  by 
housing  activists  because  he  was  the 
"most  boisterous." 

"I  object  to  the  city  telling  me  I  have 
to  run  my  apartments  for  the  poor  and 
homeless.  I'm  not  a  public  utility,"  he 
said. 

Sparks  has  been  sued  by  three  former 
tenants  of  the  Sequoia  Hotel  who  were 
displaced  by  a  fire  in  1985.  The  hotel 
reopened  in  July  1987  as  the  Pacific 
Bay  Inn.  The  tenants  won  a  court  in- 
junction last  October  ordering  Sparks 
to  let  them  move  back  into  the  hotel  at 
their  previous  rents  but  Sparks  has  re- 
fused to  comply  and  is  appealing  the 
ruling.  The  tenants'  attorney.  Randy 
Shaw  of  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Oinic, 
responded  in  December  by  moving  for 
contempt  against  Sparks. 


Boeddeker  Recreation  Center  Now  Open 


by  Lee  Irby 

Perhaps  you  just  missed  hitting  one 
who  dashed  suddenly  in  front  of 
your  car.  Or  maybe  while  you 
were  walking  home  with  groceries,  one 
almost  knocked  you  onto  the  sidewalk, 
their  voices  filled  with  glee  in  the  din 
of  the  city.  Children  at  play,  with  no- 
where to  play. 

But  in  Boeddeker  Park  at  Jones  and 
Eddy,  the  lights  of  the  new  recreation 
center  shine  until  9:00  p.m.  Children 


now  have  somewhere  else  to  go,  after 
ten  years  of  work  by  neighborhood 
advocates  to  convince  the  city  that 
an  additional  center  was  needed  to  les- 
sen the  burden  on  existing  Tenderloin 
recreation  sites  that  are  bursting  at  the 
seams. 

'This  is  great  for  the  community,  " 
said  Boeddeker  Recreation  Director 
Keith  Crier.  "It's  a  good  way  to  get 
children  off  the  street.  And  it's  also 
going  to  be  a  meeting  center  for  adults." 


CHRISTIE: 

.Wabash  wants  to  see  you.  Write  or 
call  Harold  Drady  at  662-2276. 


Tenderloin  Photo  Contest  for 
Amateur  Photographers 

The  Tenderloin  Times  and  Brooks  Cameras  invite  ^ou  to 
submit  your  photographs  of  the  Tenderloin  neighborhood  in 
a  photo  contest.  Winning  and  honorable  mention  entries  will 
receive  prizes,  be  published  in  the  Tenderloin  Times  and  dis- 
p/ayed  at  an  exhibit  in  April. 

^  1st  Prize:  Trophy  &  $50  Gift  Certificate  to  Brooks  Cameras 
UJ  2nd  Prize:  Trophy  &  $25  Gift  Certificate  to  Brooks  Cameras 
g  3rd  Prize:  Trophy  &  $10  Gift  Certificate  to  Brooks  Cameras 
o-  Honorable  Mention:  One  Year  Subscription  to  the 

Tenderloin  Times 

Requirements  for  Photo  Contest  Entries: 

•  Open  to  all  photographers  except  acknowledged  professional 
photographers 

•  Subject  matter  restricted  to  the  Tenderloin  neighborhood. 

•  All  photos  must  beat  least  3x4"  and  no  larger  than  11x14  (color 
and/or  black  and  white).  The  name,  address  and  phone  number  of 
the  photographer  must  be  on  the  back.  All  photos  will  become  the 
property  of  Brooks  Cameras.  A  maximum  of  two  entries  per  person 
are  allowed. 

•  All  entries  must  be  turned  in  to  any  Brooks  location  (998  Market 
St..  45  Kearney  St..  243  Montgomery  St..  1831  Ocean  Ave.). 

•  Deadline  for  submission  of  entries:  Monday.  March  7.  by  5:00  p.m. 

Sponsored  by  Brooks  Cameras  &  The  Tenderloin  Times 


The  center,  a  one-story  modern 
building  adjacent  to  the  park,  opened 
on  December  30,  1987,  and  the  response 
has  been  overwhelmingly  favorable. 
'The  parents  love  it,"  said  Assistant 
Director  Eddie  Nguyen.  "Most  days 
the  place  has  been  filled  with  kids." 

There  are  plenty  of  toys  in  the  sub- 
ground  play  area,  which  also  features 
pingpong  and  foosball  tables,  as  well 
as  a  miniature  basketball  hoop  for  the 
true  beginner.  The  center  also  sponsors 
three  basketball  teams,  and  hopes  to 
have  a  volleyball  team  and  a  pingpong 
tournament.  A  day-care  program  for 
children  from  homeless  families  has  al- 
so been  contemplated,  but  Grier  said 
that  most  of  the  center's  activities  were 
tentative.  "I'm  just  glad  we  finally  got 
it  open,"  he  said  with  a  laugh. 

In  the  engaging,  festive  atmosphere 
at  the  center,  children  are  steadily  su- 
pervised by  adults,  and  a  security  guard 
keeps  a  watchful  eye. 

"The  supervisors  tell  you  not  to  do 
things  that  are  wrong,"  said  Roxanne 
Stevenson.  II.  She  said  she  had  already 
made  many  new  friends  there.  "I  come 
here  every  day  after  school,"  she  said. 

The  building  houses  a  kitchen  and 
bathrooms,  but  no  gymnasium.  'There 
won't  be  a  gym  for  five  years,"  said 
Grier,  looking  at  the  ceiling.  "Maybe 
they'll  put  it  on  the  roof.  "  For  now  the 
basketball  teams  continue  to  practice 
outside. 

Indeed,  from  the  outside,  with  its 
large  friendly  windows  greeting  the 
visitor,  or  on  the  inside,  where  chil- 
dren's joyous  shrieks  bounce  off  the 
concrete  walls,  the  center  appears  to  be 
the  long-awaited  answer  to  many  par- 
ents' needs.  It's  a  safe,  well-lit  place 
where  their  children  will  be  supervised, 
where  they  can  enjoy  toys,  games  and 
new  friendships. 
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Homeless  Deaths  Increase 


continued  from  page  1. 

homeless  had  been  detected  from  coro- 
ner's reports. 

The  harsh  and  brutal  life  on  the 
streets  is  a  struggle  for  survival  against 
external  forces  as  well,  a  battle  five 
homeless  people  lost  to  hypothermia, 
a  dangerous  lowering  of  the  body's  in- 
ternal temperature  below  95  degrees. 

The  fatal  hazards  of  street  living 
were  reflected  in  the  numbers  of  those 
who  died  from  diseases  and  conditions 
that  could  have  been  prevented.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  the  deaths  were  caused 
by  pneumonia,  heart  disease,  emphy- 
sema, non-alcoholic  cirrhosis,  diabetes, 
appendicitis  and  seizures. 

Most  of  these  diseases  are  medically 
treatable,  according  to  Dr.  Daniel 
Wiodarczyk,  medical  director  of  the 
city's  health  care  program  for  the 
homeless. 

"Our  problem  is  getting  the  home- 
less to  go  to  our  medical  teams  {who 
visit)  the  four  city-funded  shelters," 
said  Dr.  Wiodarczyk.  "Many  of  them 
don't  like  the  shelters,  and  those  who 
are  treated  are  just  put  out  on  the 
streets  the  next  morning  where  they 
walk  around  and  wait  in  lines  rather 
than  rest. 

"The  impetus  is  to  move  them  on, 
not  to  let  them  stay  until  they  get  bet- 
ter. Treatment,  instead  of  being  a  pub- 
lic health  issue,  becomes  a  problem 
defined  by  the  lack  of  housing." 

As  has  been  determined  in  the  pre- 
vious two  years,  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  were  leading  factors  in  almost 
half  of  the  deaths.  Dr.  Wiodarczyk 
cautioned,  however,  that  the  causes 
investigated  by  the  coroner's  office  are 
not  representative  of  the  homeless 
population  as  a  whole,  the  majority  of 
whom  do  not  have  chronic  drug  or 
alcohol  problems. 

"Many  who  died  are  involved  in 
high-risk  behavior  or  situations,  such 
as  intravenous  drug  use,  alcohol  abuse, 
or  not  seeking  or  finding  shelter  or 
medical  attention,"  he  said. 

They  Died  Young 

An  analysis  of  the  age  of  those  who 
died  on  the  streets  revealed  some  start- 
ling statistics.  The  average  age  at  death 
was  41.  The  youngest  was  18;  the  oldest 
was  65.  Five  of  the  seven  homeless 
women  who  died  never  saw  40. 

The  Tenderloin  Times'  study  of 
homeless  deaths  prompted  Chief  Cor- 
oner Boyd  Stephens  to  caution  that  the 
cases  released  to  the  Times  by  his  of- 
fice—those San  Franciscans  who  died 
with  no  known  local  address— probab- 
ly overstate  the  actual  number  of 
homeless  deaths. 

But  Dr.  Wiodarczyk  disagreed. 
Having  just  finished  a  forthcoming 
study  of  homeless  deaths  gleaned  from 
coronei^  records  for  a  slightly  different 
period  than  the  Times — July  1,  1986 
through  lune  30.  1987— Wiodarczyk 
found  a  total  of  80  homeless  deaths, 
which  he  said  "more  than  supports  the 


Tenderloin  Times  figures." 

Wiodarczyk  said  the  true  number  of 
homeless  deaths  is  probably  even  higher 
than  indicated  by  coroner's  records.  He 
explained  that  the  coroner  does  not 
record  and  investigate  homeless  deaths 
in  hospitals  with  attending  physicians. 
In  addition,  he  said,  there  are  probably 
many  homeless  people  who  carry  mis- 
leading identification  showing  outdated 
addresses. 

"Whatever  figure  anyone  comes  up 
with  is  more  apt  to  be  an  undercount," 
Wiodarczyk  said.  "What  is  important 
here  is  how  and  why  they  died." 

Many  of  the  homeless  died  lonely, 
anonymous  deaths.  Over  half  did  not 
even  have  any  relatives  notified  that 
they  had  died,  completing  a  cycle  of 
social  isolation  even  after  death. 

Seven  died  not  only  alone  and  on  the 
street,  but  also  completely  unknown. 
Identified  as  a  John  or  Jane  Doe  fol- 
lowed by  a  number,  they  may  not  have 
been  mourned  or  missed  by  anyone. 
Their  bodies  were  cremated  by  the 
College  of  Mortuary  Science  and  their 
ashes  were  eventually  scattered  at  sea. 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

San  Francisco,  Boston  and  Atlanta 
are  the  only  cities  in  the  nation  where 
any  attempt  is  made  to  count  and  study 
those  homeless  who  die,  according  to 
Wiodarczyk. 

But  no  city  government  in  the  United 
States  officially  uses  death  records  to 
analyze  homeless  deaths,  a  process 
which  Wiodarczyk  believes  could  pre- 
vent or  reduce  the  number  of  homeless 
deaths. 

The  federal  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol stated  in  a  recent  medical  journal 
that  more  studies  of  homeless  deaths  in 
all  major  cities  are  needed  to  develop 
public  health  programs  for  the  home- 
less. 

As  a  first  step,  Wiodarczyk  favors 
the  creation  of  an  outreach  medical 
team  that  would  seek  those  in  the 
streets  and  alleys  needing  medical  at- 
tention or  immediate  shelter. 

Special  training  for  the  police,  who 
frequently  are  the  first  or  only  ones  to 
spot  the  homeless  and  pick  them  up, 
would  also  help.  In  some  cases  the 
police  have  taken  ailing  or  hypothermic 
homeless  people  to  San  Francisco  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  but  not  always.  At  times, 
the  police  have  picked  up  people  who 
were  clearly  cold  and  sick  and  taken 
them,  not  for  medical  treatment,  but 
to  a  shelter  or  jail,  where  they  have 
died. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  hardened  citizen- 
ry has  learned  to  avoid  the  eyes  of 
the  homeless  or  step  around  their  rest- 
ing forms  on  the  streets. 

They  may  not  be  resting. 

On  December  14,  Tenderloin  activists 
organized  a  memorial  vigil  and  proces- 
sion to  honor  the  homeless  dead.  "This 
march  is  for  the  homeless  who  died 
on  the  streets?"  commented  a  homeless 
man  who  witnessed  the  march. 

"Hell,  1  am  dying  right  now." 


■  Auction  8:30  am-9  am 
Mon.-Fri.  476  Natoma  @  6th 
(cash  &  carry  only). 

■  Clearance  Center  1 1  ani-3  pm 
Mon.-Sat.  978  Howard  @  6th 
(clothing  by  the  pound) 

■  Mission  Store 

Mon.-Sat.  10  am-5  pm  Sun. 
2279  Mission  (bet.  18th  &  19th) 

■  Regular  Store  9  am-6  pm 
Mon.-Sat.  10  am-5  pm  Sun. 
980  Howard  @  6th  (Now  ac- 
cepting Visa  &  Mastercard.) 

"With  Your  Help, 

Our  Business  Works  So  People  Can" 


Police  Take  Dying  Homeless 
Man  to  Shelter,  Not  Hospital 


It's  not  clear  whether  police 
dumped  Charles  Edward  Phillips,  a 
homeless  man.  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  alcohol  detox  at  Ozanam 
Center  last  June  without  ringing  the 
doorbell.  Phillips  was  dying  at  the 
time. 

The  coroner's  reports  reads:  "An 
unknown  San  Francisco  Police  De- 
partment Unit  supposedly  placed  the 
deceased  on  the  sidewalk,  in  front  of 
the  Ozanam  Center.-  The  officers 
supposedly  did  not  ring  the  doorbell 
as  they  were  supposed  to.  A  subse- 
quent investigation  by  S.F.G.H.  So- 
cial Services  was  unable  to  identify 
the  officers  or  the  police  unit  in- 
volved." 

According  to  accounts  by  Ozanam 
staff  and  the  chief  of  police,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  police  took  Phillips 
to  the  shelter  and  brought  him  inside. 

Whether  he  was  left  outside  or  not, 
what  is  clear  is  that  when  the  shel- 
ter staff  had  Phillips  taken  to  the 
hospital  shortly  afterwards,  he  was 
hypothermic  with  a  temperature  of 
80  degrees  and  in  full  cardiac  arrest. 
Several  days  later,  Phillips  died  of 
double  pneumonia,  kidney  and  lung 
failure,  and  other  hypothermia-related 
conditions. 

The  coroner's  office  based  its  ac- 
count of  the  incident  on  a  report  by 
a  nurse  at  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital,  where  Phillips  died.  The 
nurse  said  she  had  been  told  by 
Ozanam  staff  that  the  police  had  left 
Phillips  outside  the  shelter  without 
ringing  the  doorbell. 

But  the  log  by  one  of  the  Ozanam 
staff  members  on  duty  that  night  — 
who  has  since  died— said  the  police 
had  brought  Phillips  into  the  shelter. 

In  July,  after  the  coroner's  office 
sent  a  letter  raising  questions  about 
the  incident  to  the  police  department, 
the  police  held  their  own  internal 
investigation,  which  cleared  the  of- 
ficers involved  based  on  Ozanam's 
log.  While  not  willing  to  release  the 
report  to  the  Times,  Police  Chief 
Frank  Jordan  said  the  investigation 
showed  that  the  officers  had  acted 


properly  and  had  not  left  Phillips 
outside. 

But  Carol  Fink,  the  nurse  at  San 
Francisco  General  who  gathered  the 
information  used  in  the  coroner's 
report,  stood  by  her  story.  "The  in- 
formation in  the  coroner's  report  is 
what  Ozanam  told  me."  she  told  the 
Times. 

Officer  Greg  Randolph,  one  of  the 
two  officers  who  Chief  Jordan  said 
picked  Phillips  up  that  morning,  did 
not  remember  the  incident  nor  the 
subsequent  police  investigation. 

"It  does  not  ring  a  bell,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  recall  the  individual." 

Whether  Phillips  was  dumped  or 
not.  less  than  half  an  hour  after  he 
got  to  the  shelter  he  was  determined 
by  doctors  at  S.F.  General  to  be 
hypothermic,  with  a  temperature  of 
80  degrees.  When  police  tjrought  him 
to  the  shelter  his  body  must  have 
been  extremely  cold  and  he  may  have 
been  comatose.  It  takes  many  hours, 
or  even  days,  for  the  body  to  be- 
come hypothermic;  below  85  degrees, 
the  person  loses  consciousness 
and  death  generally  occurs. 

The  Ozanam  staff  person,  noting 
later  in  his  log  that  Phillips  upon 
arrival  "appeared  to  have  hypother- 
mia" and  a  very  weak  pulse,  said 
they  Immediately  called  an  ambu- 
lance. When  Phillips  stopped  breath- 
ing shortly  afterwards,  the  Ozanam 
staff  member  began  to  apply  CPR. 

After  learning  what  happened 
from  the  Times.  Chief  of  Police  Jor- 
dan said:  "In  hindsight,  the  officers 
should  have  called  the  ambulance, 
then  used  CPR  methods.  Our  officers 
tend  not  to  check  body  temperature 
by  the  skin  because  they  fear  needles 
in  the  pockets,  or  the  clothing  is 
stained  and  filthy." 

Ozanam  shelter  director  Tom 
Odell  said  of  the  police:  "If  they 
don't  have  training  to  recognize 
hypothermia,  they  should.  We  all  do 
because  we  deal  with  it." 

— Josh  Brandon  and  Sara  Colm 


JOB  OPENING 

Bilingual  Vietnamese/English  Advertising  Representative  to  sell  advertising 
space  in  the  Tenderloin  Times  to  Southeast  Asian  businesses.  Prior  public  re- 
lations or  advertising  experience  and  the  ability  to  speak  Chinese  helpful. 
25%  commission  on  any  ad  sold. 

To  apply:  send  resume  to  Sara  Colm,  Tenderloin  Times,  25  Taylor  St.,  S.F. 
CA  94102.  Deadline:  February  15. 
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Agnos  Meets  Community  on  Homeless 


In  the  first  week  of  Mayor  Art  Ag- 
nos' administration,  a  coalition  of 
homeless  advocacy  groups  and  shel- 
ter providers  met  with  the  new  mayor 
to  discuss  their  concerns  about  the 
homeless  program  under  Dianne  Fein- 
stein's  administration  and  present  a 
proposal  for  future  direction  of  home- 
less services. 

At  the  crux  of  their  proposal  was 
widespread  opposition  to  the  outgoing 
administration's  eleventh-hour  plan  to 
de-fund  the  city's  "hotline"  hotel  pro- 
gram for  the  homeless  and  substitute 
it  with  an  expanded  system  of  large 
group  shelters  with  stronger  entrance 
requirements. 

"We  feel  the  'super  shelters'  proposed 
by  Mayor  Feinstein  would  be  a  giant 
step  backwards, "  said  Sandy  Weiner 
of  the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa- 
lition, which  arranged  the  meeting  with 
Agnos.  'The  key  issue  for  homeless 
people  is  lack  of  permanent  low-cost 
housing.  Feinstein 's  plan,  by  expanding 
the  shelters,  did  nothing  to  address  that 
need." 

Instead,  the  community  groups  pro- 
posed that  the  city  revise  and  improve 
the  hotline  hotel  system.  Currently, 
homeless  people  must  wait  in  line  for 
hours  to  get  a  hotline  hotel  room  for 
a  maximum  stay  of  three  to  five  days. 
Under  the  community  proposal,  the 


homeless  would  be  allowed  to  stay 
longer  in  the  hotels,  which  would  be 
leased  by  a  consortium  of  nonprofit 
agencies. 

"You  can't  have  people  out  on  the 
streets  or  moving  every  three  days  and 
still  try  to  break  the  homeless  cycle," 
said  homeless  advocate  Greg  Francis, 
who  helped  develop  the  alternative 
proposal.  "It's  important  that  transi- 
tional housing  be  provided  with  special 
social  services." 

Having  nonprofits  lease  the  hotels, 
the  proposal  stated,  "would  amount  to 
a  savings  of  up  to  $5  per  night  per  per- 
son. The  accrued  savings  could  then 
be  reallocated  to  finance  supportive 
services  within  the  hotels." 

These  supportive  services  would 
mean  that  hotel  staff  would  arrange 
and  coordinate  services  for  hotel  resi- 
dents, helping  them  to  get  General  As- 
sistance and  other  government  entitle- 
ments, mental  health  services,  drug  and 
alcohol  rehabilitation,  and  employ- 
ment and  training. 

"No  amount  of  assistance  or  services 
will  work  until  a  person  first  gets  into 
a  stabilized  housing  situation,"  cau- 
tioned Francis. 

Community  members  who  met  with 
Mayor  Agnos  on  January  14  and  then 
again  on  January  26  reported  that  he 
was  receptive  to  their  ideas  and  agreed 


to  hold  off  on  de-funding  hotline  hotel 
rooms  for  the  homeless. 

Among  other  proposals  put  forward 
by  the  coalition  were: 

•  Reform  the  General  Assistance  pro- 
gram so  that  eligible  people  are  helped, 
rather  than  hindered,  in  getting  assis- 
tance; 

•  Change  Housing  Authority  policies 
and  procedures  so  that  homeless  fami- 
lies can  get  out  of  single  room  hotels 
and  into  family  apartments  managed 
by  the  Housing  Authority; 

•  Create  programs  for  homeless  youth 
and  implement  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion  authorizing  counties  to  provide 
service  to  homeless  youth,  regardless 
of  their  county  of  origin; 

•  Improve  coordination  of  the  home- 
less program  within  the  mayor's  office. 

A  large  coalition  of  groups  was  in- 
volved in  the  drawing  up  of  the  pro- 
posal, including  most  of  the  city-funded 
shelters  (Hospitality  House,  Salvation 
Army,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society), 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coali- 
tion, Income  Rights  Project,  Larkin 
Street  Youth  Center,  the  Lawyers' 
Committee  for  Urban  Affairs,  the 
Mental  Health  Association,  Swords  to 
Plowshares  (a  veterans'  group).  Ten- 
derloin Housing  Clinic,  and  the  Ten- 
derloin Self-Help  Center. 


Homeless  Organize,  Open  New  Shelter 


4r 


Over  100  people  a  night  are  now  staying  at  the  United  Coalition  of  the  Homeless 
Shelter— the  first  shelter  to  be  run  by  homeless  people. 


by  Ron  Holladay 

In  the  month  since  it  was  founded, 
the  United  Coalition  of  the  Homeless 
has  opened  an  office  and  drop-in 
center  at  1052  Market,  as  well  as  an 
unofficial,  temporary  shelter. 

Giving  a  tour  of  the  space  on  a  cold 
January  day.  Ken  Jones,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  coalition,  pointed  out 
20  people  watching  a  donated  color 


T.V.  He  explained  that  while  the  space 
they  had  now  was  only  temporary, 
homeless  people  could  stay  there  all  day 
instead  of  being  forced  out  on  the  streets 
at  6  a.m.  as  they  are  in  most  shelters. 

"We've  only  been  open  a  month  and 
we  must  have  saved  a  dozen  lives  just 
because  we're  open  all  the  time,"  said 
UCH  treasurer  Nick  Roomel. 

Jones,  a  hardwood  floor  worker  who 
became  homeless  two  years  ago,  said 
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the  coalition  was  first  formed  in  De- 
cember as  a  tent  city  in  the  U.N.  Piaza 
area. 

"I  saw  all  these  people  being  home- 
less, and  all  I  heard  about  was  a  lot  of 
people  getting  screwed  around,"  said 
Jones.  "I  started  talking  to  people  and 
asking  them  is  there  any  way  we  can 
stop  this. .  .and  that's  when  we  started.  " 

After  they  were  (orced  from  U.N. 
Plaza  by  the  city,  the  coalition  was 
able  to  get  donations  to  pay  three 
months'  rent  on  their  six-month  lease 
for  their  offices  on  Market  Street  and 
to  rent  the  5000-squa re-foot  shelter 
space  above  it  on  a  month-to-monlh 
basis. 

The  current  landlord  doesn't  want 
the  space  used  to  house  the  homeless, 
so  it  won't  be  a  shelter  much  longer. 
The  coalition  is  now  looking  into  other 
possible  sites  for  a  24-hour  shelter. 

On  the  positive  side,  members  of  the 
coalition  have  been  feeling  very  en- 
couraged because  people  and  agencies 
that  have  heard  about  them  have  do- 
nated food,  bedding,  and  money. 

The  coalition's  biggest  disappoint- 
ment recently  came  with  a  failed  at- 
tempt to  meet  with  Mayor  Agnos. 
Roomel  said  that  after  he  read  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  that  the 
mayor's  office  was  planning  to  meet 
with  homeless  organizations  on  January 
14,  he  called  and  talked  to  one  of  the 
mayor's  assistants  to  verify  the  fact 
that  Agnos  was  meeting  with  the  home- 
less. "We  sure  thought  we  qualified," 
said  Roomel. 

But  when  UCH  members  arrived  at 
the  mayor's  office  on  January  14,  they 
were  told  the  meeting  was  for  other 
homeless  advocates  and  service  pro- 
viders and  they  were  not  allowed  into 
the  meeting. 

"We  were  completely  excluded,"  said 
Roomel. 

UCH  Board  Member  Mark  Buchanan 
said,  "Apparently  somewhere  along 


Homeless  Prefer 
Hotels  to  Shelters, 
Study  Shows 


A  recent  research  study  of  the 
city's  "hotline"  hotel  program,  which 
provides  short-term  housing  for 
homeless  people,  found  that  most 
users  of  the  program  preferred  the 
hotels  to  group  shelters,  which  do 
not  have  private  rooms,  but  they  felt 
that  hotel  conditions  and  manage- 
ment could  be  improved. 

Approximately  700  people  a  night 
are  housed  by  the  city  in  hotline 
hotels  for  a  maximum  of  three  to 
five  nights.  Another  450  people  stay 
in  four  cily-funded  shelters- 

The  study  was  organized  by  Lori 
Naslund,  a  marketing  research  stu- 
dent at  Golden  Gate  University.  Last 
November,  interviewers  polled  135 
hotline  hotel  users  as  they  waited  in 
line  in  front  of  ttie  welfare  depart- 
ment for  vouchers  for  hotel  rooms. 

Researchers  found  that  the  hotline 
hotels  are  considered  more  private 
and  comfortable  than  shelters,  al- 
though almost  half  of  the  respon- 
dents felt  that  a  longer  slay  in  the 
hotels  would  help  their  chances  of 
finding  employment. 

If  the  hotel  program  were  aban- 
doned, the  study  concluded,  many 
former  hotline  users  would  rather 
sleep  on  the  streets  than  in  the  group 
shelters.  The  study  recommended 
that  the  hotline  hotel  program  be  re- 
tained, but  said  it  could  be  improved 
and  better  managed.  Among  the 
recommendations  listed  by  the  study 
were: 

•  Decrease  the  amount  of  time 
people  must  wait  in  line  to  get  a  ho- 
tel room  (generally  8-10  hours  a  week). 

•  fvlaintain  better  living  conditions 
in  the  tiotels. 

•  Assist  hotline  hotel  users  to  ob- 
tain public  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled, 

•  Extend  the  length  of  stay  in 
hotels. 

•  Help  chemically  dependent  and 
mentally  disturbed  homeless  people 
get  into  rehabilitation  or  psychiatric 
care  programs. 

—Sara  Colm 


the  line  there  was  a  communication 
problem." 

Sandy  Weiner  of  the  North  of  Mar- 
ket Planning  Coalition,  the  group  that 
organized  the  meeting  with  Agnos, 
agreed.  The  Planning  Coalition  had  an 
appointment  with  the  mayor  and  did 
not  know  the  UCH  was  going  to  show 
up,  she  said. 

"It  was  a  mishap  of  circumstances 
and  miscommunication,"  said  Weiner. 
"We  hope  that  they'll  work  with  us  and 
go  in  together  (next  time)  so  we  won't 
be  the  only  group  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  homeless.  Basically  we're  alt 
working  towards  the  same  end.  It  would 
be  a  shame  if  we  had  to  do  so  in  a 
divisive  rather  than  cooperative  man- 
ner." 

Stephen  LaPIante,  the  coordinator  of 
the  mayor's  homeless  program,  admitted 
that  someone  in  the  mayor's  office  may 
have  mistakenly  confirmed  that  the 
UCH  had  an  appointment  with  the 
mayor  when  they  called.  He  blamed 
any  confusion  on  the  fact  that  the 
mayor's  office  was  in  a  transition 
period. 

LaPlanle,  who  said  he  admired  the 
work  of  the  coalition,  added,  "I'll  talk 
to  the  mayor  and  have  a  separate  meet- 
ing with  this  group." 
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Release  Political  Prisoners,  Refugees  Tell  Vietnam 


by  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet  and  Sara  Colm 

On  December  12,  a  chilly  wind- 
swept Saturday,  several  hundred 
Vietnamese  refugees  and  their 
American  supporters  gathered  for  a 
demonstration  and  prayer  vigil  in  Civic 
Center  Park  to  call  for  improved  human 
rights  in  Vietnam. 

The  rally  was  organized  by  an  un- 
likely alliance  of  Vietnamese  political 
organizations  and  American  groups  ad- 
vocating for  Central  American  refugees, 
as  well  as  peace  groups  and  a  broad 
representation  of  Buddhist  and  Christian 
churches. 

According  to  Buddhist  monk  Ven- 
erable Thich  Giac  Luong,  the  purpose 
of  the  rally  was  not  to  make  a  political 
statement  or  denounce  an  ideology  or 
government  but  to  express  a  concern 
about  human  rights  of  those  still  in 
Vietnam. 

'To  this  day  only  Vietnamese  exiles 
like  us  can  enjoy  these  basic  freedoms 
while  our  compatriots  cannot,"  said 
Luong.  'They  suffer  persecution  for 
their  aspirations  to  freedom." 
Organizers  said  tens  of  thousands  of 


by  Ian  MacTaggart 

Tenants  of  the  Maria  Manor  at 
174  Ellis  Street,  a  building  that 
receives  federal  funding  from  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  to  provide  housing  for  the  el- 
derly and  disabled,  have  succeeded  in 
getting  HUD  to  act  on  their  behalf  in 
a  conflict  with  their  landlord.  First  Co- 
lumbia Insurance  company. 

In  November  1987,  building  manage- 
ment notified  tenants  that  security  ser- 
vices would  be  cut  back  by  eight  hours 
per  week.  Eighty  percent  of  the  115 
tenants  then  petitioned  the  management 
not  to  do  so,  citing  two  incidents  when 
outsiders  illegally  entered  the  building. 

In  one  incident,  a  senior  resident  was 
injured  and  in  another,  in  November 
of  1987,  an  intruder  was  ejected  by  a 
security  guard,  according  to  the  tenant 
petition. 

Property  manager  Sheila  Dutton  said 
she  never  saw  any  documented  proof 
of  these  incidents  and  turned  down  the 
tenants'  petition. 

A  meeting  demanded  by  tenants  with 
HUD  representative  Lillian  Zinnerman 
and  Dutton  ended  in  a  standoff.  So, 
that  same  day,  tenants  took  their  cause 
to  HUD  offices  in  the  Federal  Building 
to  meet  with  Henry  Dishroom,  Direc- 
tor of  HUD's  Housing  Management 
Division. 

He  told  tenants  they  had  a  miscon- 
ception about  the  relationship  between 
HUD  and  First  Columbia,  the  landlord 
of  the  building.  "They  are  the  owners 
of  the  property,  not  us .  -  .  You  cannot 
simply  tell  the  management  of  First 
Columbia,  'The  heck  with  you,  I'll  go 
talk  to  HUD,'  because  we  don't  own 
the  project. 

"You've  got  to  really  give — you  can't 
just  come  to  us,"  he  continued. 

Resident  Carol  Cattivera  countered: 
"How  much  are  we  supposed  to  give 
when  the  residents  are  the  ones  that 
get  mugged  in  that  damned  building, 
the  ones  that  have  to  file  the  lawsuits? 
How  much  profit  are  they  supposed  to 
make  on  old  people  and  cripples?" 

Dishroom  maintained  that  tenants 
had  to  resolve  their  conflict  with  Dut- 
ton. Tenants  said  Dutton  had  often 
rebuffed  their  attempts  to  meet  with 
her. 

Tenants  then  read  aloud  from  HUD 
guidelines  for  tenant-landlord  relations, 
adding  that  HUD  had  not  surveyed 
them  for  four  years  to  see  if  the  Maria 
Manor  was  up  to  HUD  standards.  HUD 
is  supposed  to  review  each  of  its  build- 
ings once  a  year. 

Finally,  Dishroom  agreed  that  HUD 
would  do  a  "comprehensive"  manage- 


people  have  been  imprisoned  without 
trial  by  the  government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  for  their  religious, 
artistic  or  political  beliefs.  The  rally 
was  organized  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  problem  and  get  signatures  on  a 
petition  calling  for  the  release  of  monks, 
nuns  and  writers.  The  petition  will  be 
presented  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  government  of  Vietnam.  In  addi- 
tion, organizers  wanted  to  appeal  for 
increased  resettlement  of  Vietnamese 
refugees,  especially  the  boat  people 
picked  up  at  sea. 

According  to  Stephen  Denney  of  the 
Indochina  Human  Rights  Group,  while 
the  Vietnamese  government  does  not 
openly  outlaw  religion,  it  has  tried  to 
limit  church  influence  by  imprisoning 
clergy  who  have  protested  government 
policies.  The  government  has  created 
its  own  Buddhist  organization,  Denney 
said,  which  undermines  the  indepen- 
dence and  authority  of  the  Vietnamese 
Buddhist  church. 

The  rally  was  the  result  of  several 
months  of  effort,  according  to  Diem 
Ngo,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Viet- 
nam Forum  based  in  San  Jose.  'This  is 


ment  review  of  maintenance,  security, 
and  social  services  at  the  hotel  before 
March  31,  1988. 

On  December  14,  1987,  residents  had 
a  party  at  the  Maria  Manor  to  cele- 
brate their  success. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Times  in 
January,  Dutton  said  it  was  not  her 
job,  but  that  of  the  building's  on-site 
administrator,  to  deal  with  tenants' 
complaints. 

Dutton  said  management  would  cut 
back  on  security,  but  only  after  a  vacant 
administrative  job  in  the  building  was 
filled.  Once  hired,  the  new  administra- 
tor would  keep  an  eye  on  the  doorway 
for  four  hours  during  each  of  two  after- 
noons a  week,  when  no  desk  clerk  was 
there. 


the  first  time  we  have  cooperated  with 
American  groups,"  said  Ngo,  who  said 
there  had  been  some  conflict  between 
left  and  right  in  the  coalition . 

One  issue  the  coalition  had  to  work 
out  was  initial  resistance  by  some  groups 
to  allowing  members  of  the  United 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Vietnam  to 
bring  large  yellow  and  red  flags  of  the 
former  South  Vietnamese  government 
to  the  rally.  After  some  discussion,  the 
coalition  agreed  to  allow  the  flags. 

"But  besides  the  (differing)  political 
view(s),  everyone  has  the  same  con- 
cern for  human  rights,"  said  Diem. 
"We  got  together  for  a  good  cause." 

"I  especially  appreciate  some  Ameri- 
cans (in  the  coalition)  who  were  anti- 
war activists  and  now  are  very  con- 
cerned about  human  rights  problems  in 
Vietnam,"  he  added. 

One  of  those  might  have  been  Diana 
Wear,  who  spoke  at  the  rally  on  behalf 
of  the  East  Bay  Sanctuary  Movement, 
a  group  that  advocates  protection  of 
refugees  from  right-wing  governments 
in  Central  America. 

She  was  there,  she  said,  out  of  a 
humanitarian  concern  for  the  problems 
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Tenants  are  dissatisfied  with  this  ar- 
rangement because,  they  say,  admini- 
strators are  too  busy  to  provide  security 
and  can't  see  the  entrance  from  their 
offices. 

Attorney  Ed  Weil  of  San  Francisco 
Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  offered 
a  pessimistic  assessment  of  HUD  hous- 
ing: "It's  a  strange  combination  of  pri- 
vate and  public  control.  (The  law) 
makes  it  complicated  to  find  out  who's 
responsible." 

"HUD  is  good  at  hiding  behind  man- 
agement, "  he  continued.  "It  wants  to 
follow  the  path  of  least  resistance.  On 
a  day-to-day  basis,  HUD  usually  works 
with  management,  so  It  wants  things 
to  go  smoothly  with  them," 


faced  by  any  refugees— no  matter  what 
kind  of  government  they  are  fleeing. 
"It's  not  that  we're  aligned  politically," 
she  said,  "but  we  share  a  common 
concern  for  human  rights  and  the  rights 
of  refugees— over  any  particular  poli- 
tical point  of  view." 

Therese  Fitzgerald,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Buddhist  Peace  Fellowship, 
added:  "Right  now  America  is  super- 
preoccupied  with  Central  America. 
They're  not  aware  of  what's  going  on 
In  Southeast  Asia.  They  figure  the  Viet- 
nam War  is  over.  This  is  a  big  issue  for 
Vietnamese." 

Blowing  in  the  Wind 

The  event  began  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese national  anthem,  followed  by 
Bob  Dylan's  'Blowing  in  the  Wind.' 
Calling  it  "an  incredible  coalition," 
Arnold  Kotler  of  the  Peace  Fellowship 
described  some  of  the  issues  that  arose 
in  pulling  things  together.  "Some  of  the 
Vietnamese  freedom  fighters  wanted  to 
start  with  the  U.S.  national  anthem," 
he  said  with  a  smile.  "We  negotiated 
and  compromised  with  Blowing  in  the 
Wind.'" 

Among  those  in  the  crowd  was  Mii\h 
Nguyen,  27,  a  software  engineer  for 
Solectron.  "No  matter  where  one  lives, 
he  should  think  about  his  people,"  he 
said,  "We  need  events  like  this  to  re- 
mind and  elicit  the  people's  patriotism 
to  do  something  for  the  country." 

"But  this  is  not  enough,  "  he  con- 
tinued. 'This  will  pressure  the  commu- 
nists, but  they  won't  fulfill  our  demands. 
The  only  way  to  guarantee  human 
rights  is  to  overthrow  the  communists." 

Phung  Chi  Trung,  owner  of  an  Eddy 
Street  noodle  shop,  was  also  pessimis- 
tic. "You  can  only  talk  to  communists 
with  a  gun— you  cannot  change  them." 
But  then,  reflecting  on  the  day's  events, 
he  added:  'This  way  (peaceful  demon- 
strating) is  good.  This  is  a  free  coun- 
try— we  cannot  do  anything  else." 

Demonstrators  devoted  fifteen  emo- 
tion-laden minutes  of  complete  silence 
to  meditation  and  prayer  before  several 
hours  of  speeches  in  both  Vietnamese 
and  English.  Scores  of  elderly  Viet- 
namese people  in  the  audience  stood 
throughout  the  proceedings,  undaunted 
by  the  chilling  wind  and  lengthy 
speeches. 

At  the  end  of  the  rally,  the  crowd 
paraded  in  silence  around  the  fountain 
at  Civic  Center,  carrying  South  Viet- 
namese national  flags  and  placards  with 
the  faces  and  poetry  of  those  impris- 
oned in  Vietnam. 

Attending  the  rally  was  Son  Tran, 
who  lived  in  the  United  States  in  the 
late  sixties  and  early  seventies,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  a  re-education  camp  in 
Vietnam  from  1975-1983.  He  escaped 
from  the  camp  in  1983  and  from  Viet- 
nam a  year  later. 

"I  come  here  to  fight  for  the  prison- 
ers and  the  people  who  are  still  in  Viet- 
nam because  the  people  are  still  in  prison 
—it's  just  a  large  one,"  he  told  the 
Times, 

"I  am  very  sad  that  not  only  the 
Americans  but  also  Vietnamese  who 
left  Vietnam  before  1975  do  not  under- 
stand the  situation  of  the  prisoners  and 
the  people  who  are  still  in  Vietnam." 

The  demonstration  commemorated 
the  39th  anniversary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Proclamation  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  It  was 
organized  by  the  Buddhist  Peace  Fellow- 
ship, the  Coalition  of  Nationalist  Viet- 
namese Organizations  of  Northern 
California,  Humanitas  International, 
the  East  Bay  Sanctuary  Covenant  and 
the  Indochina  Human  Rights  Group. 

In  a  speech  that  was  translated  into 
Vietnamese,  Jamie  Baraz  of  the  Bud- 
dhist Peace  Fellowship  said  that  the 
Buddhist  heart  did  not  solve  hatred  by 
hatred,  but  by  kindness,  compassion 
and  wisdom. 

'The  real  villain  is  ignorance  that 
can't  be  touched  by  the  pain  of  others," 
he  said.  "According  to  Buddhist  teach- 
ings, we  don't  sit  by  passively  in  the 
face  of  violence  but  are  compelled  to 
act.  We  hope  for  the  speedy  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  conscience." 


Something  Special 
for  Everyone! 
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1227  Sutter  St.  between  Van  Ness  &  PolH 

•  Help  for  your  problems 

•  Sunday  School  Classes 
for  ALL  Ages  (2  yrs.  and  up) 

•  Youth  Activities 

•  Bible  Studies 

•  Special  Music 

•  Fellowship  Dinners 

•  Weeknight  Services 

•  Time  to  Pray 


Service  Schedule: 

Sunday  School  9:30  a.m. 
Morning  Worship  11:00  a.m. 
£ven  i  ng  Service  7:00p.m. 
Tuesday  &  Friday  8:00  p.m. 
885-6624 


HUD  Tenants  Gain  Concessions  from  Landlord 


Maria  Manor  tenants  ttirew  a  party  to  celebrate  after  HUD  officials  agreed  to  re- 
view the  quality  of  management  m  the  building. 
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Community  Seeks  to  Stem  Pedestrian  Traffic  Accidents 


by  Edward  Robinson 

Rising  concern  over  the  numbers 
of  Tenderloin  residents  being  hit 
by  cars  in  the  past  several  months 
has  led  to  community  forums  to  seek 
solutions  and  examine  a  traffic  man- 
agement program  for  the  Tenderloin 
implemented  by  the  city's  traffic  engi- 
neering department  last  year. 

On  February  10,  neighborhood  resi- 
dents are  planning  to  erect  their  own 
traffic  safety  banner  across  Eddy  Street 
and  hold  a  press  conference  to  draw 
attention  to  the  traffic  safety  problem 
in  the  neighborhood. 

A  Tenderloin  Times  investigation 
(Dec.  87)  into  police  records  revealed 
that  32  pedestrians  were  hit  by  cars 
during  a  three-month  period  last  fall. 
One  startling  statistic  put  the  number 
of  pedestrian  accidents  in  the  Tender- 
loin during  that  period  just  below  that 
of  Berkeley,  a  city  with  four  times  the 
population  of  the  Tenderloin. 

Many  Tenderloin  residents  com- 
plain that  drivers  speed  through  the 
neighborhood's  one-way  streets,  where 
lights  are  timed  to  facilitate  the  smooth 
flow  of  traffic  in  and  out  of  downtown. 
They  say  part  of  the  problem  is  a  city 
traffic  management  project  that  includes 
the  Tenderloin  district. 

Called  the  "Fuel  Efficient  Traffic 
Signal  Management  Project,"  or  Ft  1  SIM, 
the  statewide  project  is  designed  to  con- 


serve fuel  and  prevent  traffic  from  bot- 
tling up  by  reducing  stops  at  traffic 
signals,  according  to  project  engineer 
Javad  Mirabdal. 

But  neighborhood  workers  say  the 
city  did  not  take  into  account  the  neigh- 
borhood's large  numbers  of  children 
and  elderly  residents  in  designing  the 
traffic  management  program. 

"On  the  one  hand  they  want  to  ex- 
pedite the  traffic,  but  they  put  the 
people  who  live  here  at  risk,"  said 
Sgt.  Troy  Dangerfield  of  police  com- 
munity services.  "On  the  off-peak  hours 
it  seems  they  could  modify  the  lights  by 
increasing  the  time  phase  to  accom- 
modate the  seniors.  For  a  lot  of  seniors, 
the  lights  are  just  too  fast. 

"One-way  streets  may  be  safer  for 
vehicular  traffic,  but  I'm  not  so  sure 
it  s  safe  for  the  people  in  the  Tender- 
loin, "he  added. 

Mirabdal  said  there  was  little  his  de- 
partment could  do  to  prevent  pedestrian 
accidents.  Their  primary  concern,  he 
said,  was  seeing  that  traffic  moves  ef- 
ficiently through  the  city. 

Mirabdal  said  that  FETSIM,  which 
cost  S170.000  to  implement  at  154  sig- 
nals in  the  city,  does  not  encourage 
speeding  but  actually  times  the  lights 
so  that  drivers  will  not  speed.  A  driver 
moving  down  Jones  Street  at  25  mph 
will  hit  all  green  lights  except  one,  he 
said,  adding  that  other  streets  are  set 
up  in  a  similar  fashion. 


Yet  Wolfgang  Homburger  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Transportation  Studies  at  U.C. 
Berkeley  questioned  the  25  mph  speed. 
"I'd  hope  they  would  plug  in  20  mph," 
he  said.  The  odd  geometry  of  Market 
Street  and  the  large  number  of  delivery 
trucks  loading  and  unloading  in  Ten- 
derloin streets  should  prompt  a  20  or 
even  18  mph  limit,  Homburger  said. 

How  do  traffic  engineers  determine 
what  speeds  the  traffic  flow  should  be 
through  an  area?  Mirabdal  said  a  speed 
count  is  made  on  a  street  and  the  rate 
at  which  85  percent  of  the  vehicles  tra- 
vel is  the  ideal  rate  of  traffic  flow.  No 
average  is  used.  "In  (the  Tenderloin) 
our  speed  is  even  lower  than  what  our 
speed  study  indicates,"  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  drivers  do  speed.  'They 
just  come  flying  through  here,"  said 
crossing  guard  Tony  Lassley,  who  is 
stationed  at  the  corner  of  Jones  and 
Eddy,  in  front  of  Boeddeker  Park.  Lass- 
ley  said  the  big  problem  is  unsuper- 
vised children  and  jaywalking. 

In  community  meetings  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  members  of  the  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition  met  with 
representatives  of  the  department  of 
public  works  to  propose  possible  ac- 
tion that  both  the  neighborhood  and 
the  city  could  take  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. They  included  installing  pedes- 
strian  signals  and  "Children  at  Play" 
signs,  prohibiting  turns  on  red  lights  at 
some  corners,  and  changing  the  timing 


of  some  lights. 

At  the  forum.  Assistant  Traffic  En- 
gineer Jack  Fleck  said  many  of  the 
proposed  remedies  would  take  at  least 
six  months  to  process.  Different  city 
departments  would  have  to  study  the 
proposals,  and  then  hold  public  hear- 
ings before  major  changes  could  hap- 
pen, he  said. 

"Our  children  use  the  sidewalk  as  a 
playground,"  said  Tenderloin  resident 
Sitha  Sum  at  the  forum.  "Besides  the 
park,  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go. 
One  of  these  days  my  kid  may  be  hit. 
Speeding  must  be  cut." 

After  pressure  from  members  of 
Asian  Community  Enterprises  (ACE), 
the  city  changed  the  timing  of  several 
lights  in  the  neighborhood  and  installed 
a  pedestrian  signal  at  Eddy  and  Leav- 
enworth, according  to  ACE  member 
Michael  Tarbox. 

Mirabdal  told  the  Times  that  the 
department  will  focus  in  on  the  park 
corner — the  site  of  most  of  the  pedes- 
strian  accidents  in  the  neighborhood  — 
and  evaluate  whether  more  speed  con- 
trol is  necessary. 

Additional  pedestrian  "Walk/Don't 
Walk"  signs  are  not  planned  right  now, 
Mirabdal  said. 

He  added  that  he  believes  education 
is  the  best  solution.  "On  this  side,  we 
can  control  the  speed  at  an  acceptable 
level,  but  on  the  other  side,  1  think 
the  community  needs  to  educate  the 
kids."  he  said. 


Tenderloin  Speed,  Coke  Detox  Clinic  to  Open 


by  Sara  Colm 

Westside  Community  Mental 
Health  Services  is  expected  to 
open  a  clinic  at  183  Golden 
Gate  Avenue  this  month  to  treat  am- 
phetamine and  cocaine  abusers  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

Community  activists  have  long 
pressed  the  city  for  services  for  intra- 
venous stimulant  users  in  the  Tender- 
loin, because  of  the  high  AIDS  risk 
from  the  shared  use  of  needles,  as  well 
as  evidence  that  abuse  of  cocaine  and 
speed  has  become  more  prevalent  in  the 
neighborhood  than  abuse  of  heroin. 

But  members  of  the  Tenderloin  AIDS 
Network  (TAN)  are  charging  that  Com- 
munity Substance  Abuse  Services 
(CSAS),  the  city  agency  which  awards 
drug  treatment  service  contracts,  did 
not  assess  community  needs  nor  solicit 
neighborhood  input  in  the  recent  con- 
tract award  for  a  Tenderloin  stimulant 
(amphetamines  and  cocaine)  clinic. 

In  December,  TAN,  a  group  that 
advocates  for  AIDS  and  drug  services 
in  the  neighborhood,  invited  staff  from 
Westside  and  the  department  of  health 
to  a  community  meeting  to  answer 
questions  about  the  process  by  which 
Westside  was  awarded  the  $240,000 
contract  and  to  get  information  about 
what  Westside's  program  will  look  like. 

"There  isn't  any  question  that  the 
Tenderloin  needs  a  stimulant  detox 
program,"  said  Jerry  De  Jong,  execu- 
tive director  of  Eighteenth  Street  Ser- 
vices and  TAN  board  member.  "There 
are  questions  about  how  the  determi- 
nation to  award  the  contract  was 
made." 

The  Westside  contract  will  provide 
treatment  for  100  intravenous  ampheta- 
mine and  cocaine  users  in  the  Tender- 
loin. Treatment  will  include  medica- 
tion for  relief  of  withdrawal  symptoms 
and  counseing  and  rehabiliation  ser- 
vices over  a  three-to  six-month  period. 

A  new  form  of  therapy  for  addiction 
called  "symptomatic"  treatment  was 
called  for  by  the  city  in  its  "request  for 
proposals"  (RFP)  and  promised  by 
Westside  in  its  proposal.  Westside,  a 
methadone  contractor,  has  not  provided 
stimulant  detox  services  nor  sympto- 
matic treatment  before. 

TAN  members  raised  questions  about 
the  city's  RFP  process,  saying  that  some 
potential  bidders  were  not  alerted 
about  the  program.  They  said  the 


Haight  Ashbury  Free  Clinic,  which  has 
provided  stimulant  detox  for  20  years 
and  runs  the  city's  only  symptomatic 
detox  clinic,  was  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  on  the  contract. 

TAN  members  said  that  the  RFP  did 
not  clearly  state  that  the  city  was  plan- 
ning to  spend  extra  money  to  establish 


a  facility  for  stimulant  abusers  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

"As  we  are  not  a  methadone  treat- 
ment program,  we  did  not  apply  for 
the  methadone  funds  listed  in  the  RFP 
and  only  recently  learned  that  some 
of  those  funds  could  be  shifted  over  lo 
finance  non-methadone  treatment  in 
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the  Tenderloin,"  said  Darryl  Inaba, 
executive  director  of  the  Haight  Clinic. 
"Had  this  been  our  understanding  ear- 
lier, we  may  have  applied..." 

Dr.  Reiko  True,  deputy  director  of 
health,  admitted  thai  funding  was  shifted 
around  after  the  RFP  went  out  but  said, 
'The  department  has  the  prerogative  to 
make  changes  based  on  its  assessment 
of  needs  in  the  community." 

She  defended  the  city's  RFP  process, 
saying  that  it  went  out  "in  the  routine 
way"  in  March  1987.  "I  understand 
some  of  the  groups  were  not  notified," 
she  said  at  the  December  meeting. 

"I'm  sorry  many  of  you  feel  we  have 
not  done  an  open,  untainted  process. 
That  was  not  my  intention,  "  she  said. 
True  said  TAN's  cpntention  that  the 
health  department  should  have  en- 
couraged a  proposal  from  a  particular 
agency  was  problematic.  "We  need  to 
be  very  careful  about  maintaining  our 
neutrality,"  she  said. 

Countering  the  criticisms  about  the 
lack  of  community  input.  True  said: 
"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  there  has  been 
quite  a  bit  of  community  input.  Needs 
have  been  highlighted,  particularly  the 
need  to  move  away  from  methadone 
detox." 

In  an  interview  with  the  Times  in  late 
January,  Joe  Crafton,  director  of  West- 
side  Community  Mental  Health  Ser- 
vices, said  that  they  had  not  treated 
stimulant  abusers  before  but  stated: 
"Westside  has  always  had  a  detox  pro- 
gram attached  to  its  methadone  pro- 
gram. I  think  we  have  people  on  staff 
and  are  hiring  others  who  come  with 
the  experience  in  doing  (stimulant  detox). 
We're  also  working  very  closely  with 
the  Haight  Ashbury  group." 

Crafton  said  he  was  meeting  with 
TAN  co-chairs  Glenda  Hope  and  Leroy 
Looper  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  an  advisory  group  from  the 
neighborhood  for  the  new  clinic.  Craf- 
ton added  that  the  clinic  would  pro- 
bably be  open  on  a  flexible  schedule, 
such  as  9-5  three  days  a  week  and  11-7 
two  days  a  week,  "to  allow  everybody 
a  chance  to  come  in." 

At  the  community  meeting  in  De- 
cember, John  Newmeyer  of  the  Haight 
Ashbury  Clinic  said:  "We  respect  West- 
side  Services  as  an  excellent  provider 
and  stand  ready  to  assist  them  in  de- 
veloping a  non-methadone  program. 
We  feel  the  clinic  should  go  forward 
(with  Westside)." 


UVING 
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the  tender  side 


by  Keith  Grier 

On  Martin  Luther  King  Day,  I 
walked  with  the  Tenderloin 
crowd  from  Boeddeker  Park  to 
Civic  Center.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
togetherness,  the  theme  of  the  rally 
being  "living  the  dream."  although  the 
people  1  walked  with  were  not  exactly 
living  the  dream  (homeless,  addicts, 
alcoholics,  etc.),  but  I  guess  we  were 
satisfied  to  know  that  somewhere  there 
was  someone  who  was. 

Bob's  Video  Store  on  Geary  ("Videos 
for  the  Price  of  a  Politician")  will  be 
celebrating  Gary  Hart  Day  and  his  re- 
entry into  the  campaign  by  giving  out 
free  rice  and  condoms  on  Feb.  16,  the 
day  of  the  New  Hampshire  Primary. 

Teenagers  from  the  Mayor's  In- 
Service  Youth  Program  met  Mayor 
Feinstein  in  December  at  the  Southeast 
Asian  Study  Center  to  ask  her  not  to 
cut  their  jobs  program.  She  told  them 
ihey  got  an  "A"  in  lobbying.  Hope  the 
current  mayor  takes  a  look  at  the  pro- 
gram. 

Good  Guy  of  the  Year  award  goes 
to  George  "Rick"  Wilkinson  of  the  Al- 
batross Book  Store.  He  moves  around 
(he  Tenderloin  doing  good  deeds. 

The  Planning  Coalition  has  two  new 
staff  people,  Mercedita  Rabel  from  the 
Philippines  and  Sherry  Williams,  who 
formerly  worked  at  the  General  Assis- 
tance Advocacy  Project.  Welcome 
aboard! 

This  year's  Festival  of  Lights,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Concerned  Business- 
persons  of  the  Tenderloin  and  the  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  went 
well  again.  I  think  the  tree  needed  to 
be  a  little  bigger  but. ..I'd  like  to  thank 
everyone  who  worked  on  the  festival, 
especially  Adam  Gottstein  who  played 
Santa  Claus.  I  like  the  way  the  lights 
and  decorations  disappeared  from  the 
Christmas  tree — it  made  it  a  real  Ten- 
derloin experience. 

Thanks  also  to  Lil  Barnes  from  the 
Herald  and  Donna  Hall  from  the  Ra- 
mada  for  helping  to  organize  the  fes- 
tival, and  Daria  Farr  of  Wells  Fargo 
for  donating  1,000  candy  canes.  On 
Christmas  eve.  Tenderloin  folks,  in- 
cluding Sarah  Murphy,  Olivia  Gersaba 
and  Don  Feeser  handed  out  126  gifts 
to  mental  health  and  AIDS  patients  at 
SFGH.  Peler  Hou,  Sidney  Luu  and 
Penny  Padden  wrapped  the  gifts.  Most 
of  the  funds  for  the  festival  came  from 
a  raffle,  donation  cans  and  a  $500  con- 
tribution from  PG&E. 

As  part  of  the  festival,  six  awards 
for  neighborhood  holiday  decorations 
were  handed  out  on  Jan.  8:  the  William 
Penn  Hotel  for  best  lobby,  the  Sizzler 
for  best  outside  decorations.  North  of 
Market  Senior  Center  for  best  mural, 
and  the  Marlton  Manor  for  best  resi- 
dence window. 

Anyone  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
Boeddeker  Park  since  its  conception 
was  at  the  opening  of  the  new  recrea- 
tion center.  It  was  a  nice  affair.  Mayor 
Feinstein  had  a  chance  to  see  her  baby 
bloom  before  she  left  office.  I  got  more 
work. 

I'd  like  to  thank  Winnie  for  playing 
his  fiddle  during  the  opening — he  added 
a  nice  flavor  to  the  whole  ceremony. 


Golden  Gate 
Family  Medical 
Clinic 
215  Golden  Gate  Ave.  #2 


AIDS  Screening 
Same  Day  Appointment 
Food  Supplement  Program 
Medical  &  MedlCore  Insurance 
Personal/Occupational  Injury 
Birth  Control 
Fomlly  Procttce 

552-0733 

Open  Wed.  til  12  closed  Sundoy 


Thanks  to  Hamilton,  Helen  and  Tho 

for  decorating  the  building  for  the 
opening  and  thanks  to  A.B.A.  for  your 
support.  Penny,  thanks  for  the  brow- 
nies, although  I  didn't  get  any. 

One  of  the  nicer  parties  was  the  5th 
anniversary  of  the  Crime  Abatement 
committee.  Leroy  Looper  really  outdid 
himself  by  making  gumbo  with  chicken 
and  shrimp.  Watch  out  Sizzier — Le- 
roy s  Tenderloin  gumbo  is  on  the  move. 

Jerry  "Cookie"  Cuffie,  Silen  Nhok 
and  Tho  Do  brought  in  the  most  new 
members  during  the  Planning  Coali- 
tion's annual  membership  drive.  Elec- 


tions for  8  vacant  slots  of  NOMPC's 
board  of  directors  will  be  happening 
this  month— get  your  ballot  in  early! 

Farmers'  Market  sponsored  the  13- 
and-under  basketball  team  at  Boed- 
deker Park.  They  look  like  winners. 

To  Heidi  Swarts  and  David  Dillon, 
who  are  leaving  the  Planning  Coali- 
tion; There  are  people  in  the  Tender- 
loin that  do  so  much  all  the  time,  that 
you  can't  really  keep  up  with  them. 
We  know  them,  we  appreciate  them, 
we  need  and  want  them.  Because  some 
of  us  will  go  on  in  life  and  will  remem- 
ber the  time  you  spent  in  the  Tender- 


NOW  RENTING 
Franciscan  Towers  Apartments 
217  Eddy  Street 
Q  $375  Efficiency  Studio 
B  $450  Two-Room  Studio 
owned  by  TNDC.  a  non-profit  corporation 
230  Hyde  Street  (upstairs) 
776-2151 

$150  refundable  security  deposit;  $10  refundable  key  deposit 


loin... and  smile. 


Classified 


Word  Processing 
Typesetting 

Resume,  reports,  other  documents. 
Guaranteed  lowest  rates.  Money 
back  satisfaction  guarantee.  Dis- 
counts for  students. 

550-1975  or  731-0335 

Graphic  Artist 

Exper.  in  layout,  type  spec,  pasteup 
&  production.  For  monthly  news- 
paper. PT  $350/mo.  for  40  hrs./mo. 
Resume  &  samples  to:  Sara  Colm, 
Tenderloin  Times,  25  Taylor,  SF, 
CA  94102.  Deadline:  Feb.  8,  1988. 

Position  Available 

Vietnamese  M.D.  California  license 
required.  Call  Peng  Pong  Ho  at 
College  Medical  Clinic. 

431-6885 


Till  AFFORDABLl-  MAIL  SI  RVICL  ...  AND  DEPEND ABLI.' 


SECURE,  ULTRA  CONFIDENTIAL 

CHECK  YOUR  MAIL  FREE  BY  PHONE! 


It  is  our  business  to  assure  that  your  mail  ts  your  business  alone. 

Continental  Mail  Co. 

537  JONES  ST.  (atGEARY) 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 94102 
MAILBOXES  FOR  RENT 


SPECIAL  STARTUP  RATES 
WITH  FIRST  TWO  MONTHS 
FREE 

3  months  $3  or  $1  per  month 
5  months  $8  or  $1 .60  per  month 
8  months  $15  or  $1.88  per  mo. 
14  months  $26  or  $1.86  per  mo. 


WHY  PAY  MORE  FOR  LESS?  COMPARE! 

GOVERNMENT  CHECKS  CASHED  FOR 
MAIL  CLIENTS  (BY  APPOINTMENT) 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  SSI  CLIENTS 
WELCOME! 


Bay  Area  Mail 
Service  leader  since 
1969. 

3  CASH  PRIZES  WEEKLY! 
FREE  MAIL  FORWARDING 

Get  your  mail  early! 

FOR  FULL  DETAILS,  PHONE: 
885-9555(1  PM-7PM) 
885-4123  (24  HOURS) 

cARLY  MAIL-OPEN  10  AM-7PM 


E;irly  Mnil      Open  10  ;nii   -  7  pni 
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by  Amy  Cooper 

Irt  a  communitx/  theater  on  Eddy 
Street,  a  small  black  woman  in  a 
sequined  evening  dress  and  feathered 
boa  belts  out  "Tenderloin  Blues"  as  she 
accompanies  herself  on  piano.  The 
author  and  performer  of  the  song  is 
Tenderloin  resident  Burghardt  ("Burkie") 
Dubois,  Jr..  75.  well  known  in  the 
neighborhood  as  a  gifted  singer,  dancer 
and  comedian. 

Less  well  known  to  her  Tenderloin 
neighbors  is  the  fact  that  Burkie's  father 
was  the  famous  scholar  W.E.  Burghardt 
Dubois.  Bom  in  Sioux  City  out  of  wed- 
lock in  1914.  Burkie  was  raised  by 
her  mother.  Emily  Thornton,  on  a  truck 
farm  in  Sioux  City  Iowa,  where  at  the 
age  of  two  she  performed  in  lip  synch 
before  the  Pentecostal  Church.  Through- 
out her  childhood  she  toured  the 
churches  of  Iowa,  singing  with  her 
mother  and  two  sisters. 

Burkie  learned  how  to  play  the  slide 
trombone  at  13  and  used  to  save  her 
lunch  money  to  buy  popular  sheet  mu- 
sic like  "Pennies  from  Heaven."  When 
she  was  23.  Burkie  left  Sioux  City  and 
hitchhiked  to  Chicago,  where  she  be- 
gan her  professional  career  as  a  musi- 
cian, disc  jockey  and  author  of  35  ori- 
ginal songs.  In  addition  to  the  piano, 
she  plays  the  ukelele  and  auto  harp. 

Burkie  has  moved  around  a  lot  in  the 
United  States,  living  in  New  York  City, 
Detroit  and  Denver.  Since  1984.  she 
has  lived  in  the  Tenderloin,  where  she 
currently  lives  in  the  Cadillac  Hotel. 

In  the  following  interview.  Burkie 
talks  about  her  memory  of  her  father  as 
a  spokesman  for  black  Americans,  and 
about  her  own  music,  which  has  be- 
come a  resonating  voice  in  the  Tenderloin. 


"They  that  walked  in  darkness  sang 
songs  in  the  olden  days:  Sorrow  Songs 
—for  they  were  weary  at  heart." 

— W.E.B.  Dubois 
"Souls  of  Black  Folk" 


Tenderloin  Times:  What  do  you  re- 
member about  your  father,  W.E.B. 
Dubois? 

Burghardt  Dubois:  I'm  a  love  child.  He 
loved  women  (smiles).  My  mother  was 
a  student  at  Selma  College  in  Georgia 
and  he  was  her  professor.  1  remember 
when  we  still  lived  in  New  York,  my 
mother  would  take  me  to  visit  him  at 
his  office,  and  he'd  pick  me  up  and 
set  me  down  on  his  desk  and  talk  to 
me.  It's  a  vague  childhood  memory, 
but  I  never  will  forget  that. 

TT:  How  did  you  come  to  have  his 
name? 

BD:  He  had  a  child  who  died  named 
Burghardt  Dubois  by  his  wife.  So  when 
I  was  born,  I  was  named  after  my 
father.  He  dedicated  "Souls  of  Black 
Folk"  to  "Burghardt  the  lost  and  Yo- 
landa  the  found."  (Yolanda  was  another 
one  of  his  children.)  I've  always  meant 
to  find  out  if  that  dedication  was  for 
me  or  for  his  son  who  died. 

TT;  Did  you  ever  see  him  after  you 
were  a  child  in  New  York? 
BD:  When  1  was  older  and  living  and 
making  music  in  Detroit,  I'd  always  go 
wherever  he  was  lecturing.  I'd  want 
to  go  up  and  talk  to  him,  but  being  a 
love  child,  I  was  afraid  of  being  rejected. 
I'd  go  up  and  shake  his  hand  and  he 
wouldn't  know  I  was  his  daughter. 

TT;  Were  you  moved  by  his  lectures? 
BD:  My  father  was  a  great  man 
This  country  doesn't  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him  anymore.  What 
he  was  doing  was  trying  to  get  black 
people  not  to  hate  white  people  and  to 
find  out  what  the  hell's  going  on  with 
them.  If  you  want  to  know  them,  you 
don't  do  it  fighting  and  being  prejudiced. 

TT:  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  influence 
music  in  your  life? 

BD:  I  started  out  real  young,  I  was  al- 
ways aware  of  music.  My  mother  taught 
us  to  sing.  When  I  say  we  were  sing- 
ing at  a  young  age,  1  mean  we  sang  be- 
fore we  read. 

TT:  Does  music  still  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  your  life? 


BD:  Yeah— when  I'm  depressed  I  go 
and  play  the  piano  at  the  YMCA  and 
listen  to  my  own  music.  You  can't  be 
in  two  moods  at  once,  so  the  depression 
goes  away.  I've  noticed  that  with  other 
people  also.  When  I  play  they  get  in  a 
better  mood. 

TT:  Why  did  you  write  "Tenderloin 
Blues"? 

BD;  1  was  asked  to  write  a  song  about 
the  Tenderloin.  I  had  to  go  around  and 
find  out  what  the  hell  the  Tenderloin 
was.  I  couldn't  just  write  about  it  from 
my  own  experience.  I  asked  about  four 
different  people  and  I  got  about  that 
many  different  answers.  Then  I  went 
down  to  St.  Anthony's  and  Glide  and 
mingled  with  the  people  there.  Now 
that  I've  sung  the  song  around  a  lot, 
kids  on  the  street  or  down  at  the  theater 
ask  me  to  sing  "Tenderloin  Blues"  for 
them. 

/  got  the  Tenderloin  blues,  blues  as  I 
can  be  /  I  got  tears  in  my  eyes.  I  can 
hardly  see  /  My  social  security  check 
didn't  come  in  my  mailbox  today  /  I 
only  got  a  buck  and  that  ain't  enough 
to  pay  my  way  today  /  I  think  I'll  go 
down  to  Cecil  Williams  breadline  to 
dine  /  .  .  .  Tenderloin.  Tenderloin  Blues 
/  I  got  the  Tenderloin  blues,  don't  know 
what  to  do. 

TT;  "Tenderloin  Blues"  gives  voice  to 
the  neighborhood  so  that  people  can  see 
the  tears  in  their  laughter. 
BD:  When  I  write  something,  I  have 
to  go  so  deep  through  the  scenes  of  my 
memory,  so  closely  that  I  cry  and  the 
listener  might  cry  also. 

TT:  What  brought  you  to  the  Tender- 
loin? 

BD:  I  had  come  into  a  few  dollars  and 
had  planned  to  go  to  Los  Angeles  with 


my  daughter.  We  were  going  to  stay 
overnight  in  San  Francisco  and  then  go 
on  to  L.A.,  but  my  daughter's  car  got 
hit  by  a  taxi  while  we  were  eating  in 
Chinatown.  We  had  to  stay  in  a  motel 
at  Polk  and  Eddy  for  several  weeks 
while  it  was  getting  fixed.  The  rent  per 
day  was  $33.  1  had  money,  but  didn't 
want  to  spend  it  all  on  the  hotel.  So  I 
decided  to  stay  in  San  Francisco  for  a 
while  and  got  a  residential  hotel  room. 
But  the  main  reason  I  stayed  was  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  of  my  daughter's 
driving.  She  drove  too  fast,  and  some- 
times she'd  almost  fall  asleep  at  the 
wheel.  I  didn't  even  want  to  go  as  far 
as  L.A.  with  her. 

TT:  Wasn't  it  kind  of  strange  to  sud- 
denly be  living  in  the  Tenderloin? 
BD;  There's  nothing  strange  to  me. 
I've  traveled  a  lot.  I  felt  safer  that  way 
than  driving  with  her.  And  several 
years  later,  she  was  killed  in  a  car  acci- 
dent. 

TT:  How  have  you  changed  by  per- 
forming in  the  neighborhood? 
BD:  Somebody  taught  me  something 
over  there  at  the  Cadillac  (EXlTheatre) 
in  the  dressing  room— they  said,  "You 
are  part  of  the  audience.  You  may  not 
feel  that  way  at  first,  but  you  have  to 
capture  someone's  attention."  And  when 
I  was  singing,  1  looked  up  from  play- 
ing and  Leroy  (Looper)  was  smiling, 
and  he's  got  a  real  nice  smile.  I  knew 
what  they  meant.  I  used  to  be  in  the 
business  years  ago.  The  attitude  is,  I'm 
doing  something  for  them.  I  wasn't  that 
young  to  learn  that  we're  all  in  this 
together. 

TT:  Like  your  father's  writing,  your 
music  brings  tears  and  hope  still.  Thank 
you  for  talking  with  us. 


BLACK  HISTORY 

Wednesday,  February  3; 
KQED  Channel  9  Specials:  "Racism  in 
Sport"  explores  why  there  aren't  any  black 
head  coaches  in  NFL  nor  many  black  exe- 
cutives in  professional  baseball.  8  p.m.  Then 
"Ethnic  Notions,"  an  examination  of  the 
history  of  race  relations  from  the  Civil  War 
to  civil  rights  era  of  60's,  10  fi.m.  Ends  with 
"A  Class  Divided,"  which  follows  an  Iowa 
school  teacher's  experiment  in  racism. 

Thursday,  February  4,  11,  ISand  25: 
Portraits  of  Black  Artists  Film  Series:  "To 

Be  Young,  Gifted  and  Black,"  about  Lor- 
raine Hansberry;  "Hot  Pepper,"  about  Zy- 
deco  musician  Clifton  Chenier;  'A  Year  in 
the  Life  of  a  Diva,"  about  singer  Shirley 
Verrett;  and  "Alley  Dances,"  about  Alvin 
Alley  and  the  American  Dance  Theater. 
Mam  Library,  Lurie  Room,  noon.  Free. 
Saturday,  February  6: 
Dance  Festival:  Celebration  of  dance  and 
music   by  local   Afro-American  cultural 
groups.  Refreshments  after  program.  West- 
ern Addition  Branch  Library,  1550  Scott, 
1-5  p.m.  Free. 
Wednesday,  Feburary  10: 
Blues  Performance:  Bluesman  and  actor 
Brownie  McGhee  gives  solo  performance. 
SFSU  Barbary  Coast  Room  at  19th  and 
Holloway,  1  p.m.  Tickets  at  $4-6. 
Saturday,  February  13: 
Cabaret  Fundraiser:  Comic  Marljo!  will 
emcee  a  night  of  siorytelling,  rap  singers, 
dance,  African  and  original  freedom  songs. 


MONTH  EVENTS 

gospel  choir,  poetry,  and  drama  selections. 
Left  Coast  Cabaret,  50  Fell  St.,  8  p.m.  Funds 
For  Teenfathers.  Donation,  $5. 
Wednesday,  February  17: 
Poetry  Reading:  jamaican  Dub  Poet  Muta- 
baruka  reads  from  his  own  works  and  reg- 
gae music  compositions.  SFSU  Barbary 
Coast  Room  at  I9th  and  Holloway,  3  p.m. 
Tickets  $4-7. 
Saturday,  February  20: 
Improv  Theater:  "1  Want  to  be  Free!",  a 
series  of  dramatic  improvisations  of  mem- 
orable events  In  Black  History.  Audience 
participation  In  some  scenes.  Western  Ad- 
dition Branch  Library,  1550  Scott.  3:30  p.m. 
Free. 

Sunday,  February  21: 
Documentary:  The  Murder  of  Fred  Hamp- 
ton. '  Michael  Gray's  film  of  the  murder  of 
the  Black  Panther  leader  by  Chicago  police, 
S.F.  Art  Institute.  800  Chestnut,  8  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $2-3.50. 
Tuesday,  February  23: 
KQEC  Channel  32  Special:  "Black  Cham- 
pions," a  Vpart  documentary  about  black 
athletes  and  their  accomplishments.  9  p.m. 
Saturday,  February  27: 
lames  Baldwin  Tribute:  "My  Childhood,  ' 
award  winning  film  of  his  HaHem  years. 
4-Vlsion  Productions  will  perform  excerpts 
from  "The  Amen  Corner,"  directed  by 
Keith  Crier,  Local  writers  will  read  selec- 
tions from  Baldwin's  books.  Western  Addi- 
tion Branch  Library.  1550  Scott,  2  p.m. 
Free. 


Daughter  of  W.E.B.  Dubois 
Sings  the  Tenderloin  Blues 


Burkie  in  her  1952  musical  comedy  act.  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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70  Years  Ago  in  Neighborhood  History 


TL  Morality  Crusade  Draws  Prostitutes'  Wrath 


by  Don  MacLaren 

As  Times  reporter  Don  MacLaren 
recently  found,  digging  into  the  morgues 
of  city  newspapers  reveals  that  the 
Tenderloin  has  a  long  history  as  a  place 
where  social  issues  are  brought  to  the 
fore. 

In  the  19lh  century,  the  neighbor- 
hood was  called  St.  Ann's  Valley,  a 
fashionable  entertainment  district  of 
theaters,  cafes,  and  restaurants.  By  the 
turn  of  the  century,  it  became  known 
as  the  uptown  Tenderloin.  Some  sources 
say  the  name  "Tenderloin"  referred  to 
the  high-priced  cut  of  steak  the  police 
could  afford  if  they  took  bribes  to  over- 
look the  vice  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  how 
several  hundred  prostitutes  organized 
against  a  minister's  morality  crusade 
in  the  Tenderloin  in  the  early  1900s. 


'he  most  dramatic  incident  of 


my  life,  "  was  how  Reverend 
Paul  Smith,  leader  of  an  anti- 
prostitution  reform  movement  in  the 
Tenderloin,  described  his  cor\frontation 
with  300  prostitutes  in  his  church  the 
morning  of  January  25,  1917.  In  that 
meeting.  Smith  was  shocked  when  the 
women  ir\formed  him  that  most  of  them 
were  mothers  who  had  turned  to  prosti- 
tution because  it  was  the  only  way  to 
support  their  children. 


Reverend  Smith,  pastor  of  Central 
Methodist  Church  at  O'Farrell  and 
Leavenworth  streets,  had  begun  his 
anti-prostitution  crusade  because  he 
was  outraged  at  the  sight  of  young 
women  providing  "entertainment"  in 
the  cafes,  bars,  and  streets  around  his 
church.  He  claimed  his  church  was 
surrounded  by  brothels  and  the  men 
in  his  congregation  were  being  corrupted 
on  their  way  to  and  from  church  and 
their  rooms  at  the  YMCA. 

Newspapers  of  the  times  quoted 
prostitutes  as  saying  that  Smith's  fiery 
sermons  condemning  the  world's  oldest 
profession  did  more  to  spark  the  flames 
of  curiosity  in  the  men  of  his  congre- 
gation than  any  Tenderloin  prostitutes 
could  do. 

Smith's  reform  movement  was  the 
first  the  Tenderloin  had  seen.  Making  a 
tour  of  the  local  night  life  scene,  he  was 
amazed  at  how  blatant  prostitution  was 
in  the  cafes.  He  noted  that  shortly  af- 
ter sitting  down  at  a  table,  he  was 
approached  by  two  women  who  soon 
suggested  more  intimate  surroundings— 
perhaps  drawing  the  drapes,  or  moving 
to  a  booth  where  a  bed  was  convenient- 
ly located  nearby. 

As  Smith  continued  preaching  against 
vice  and  sin.  he  garnered  a  following 
of  thousands.  They  planned  to  hold  a 
mass  meeting  at  the  church  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  25,  1917.  to  decide  how 
they  were  going  to  wipe  out  prostitution 
in  the  Tenderloin. 

Before  the  mass  meeting.  Smith  got 
a  phone  call  from  Mrs.  M.R.  "Reggie" 
Gamble,  who  ran  a  "parlor  house"  on 
Mason  Street.  She  told  him  she  was  one 
of  the  people  Smith's  crusade  had  been 
directed  against— prostitutes  and  their 


associates.  Gamble  requested  an  aud- 
ience with  Smith  in  his  church  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  of  vice  and  how  best 
to  deal  with  it. 

Smith  agreed,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  same  day  when  the  mass  reform 
meeting  was  planned,  Gamble  arrived 
along  with  an  entourage  of  300  prosti- 
tutes she  had  organized  to  accompany 
her. 

They  demanded  to  know  how  Smith 
thought  the  women  would  support  them- 
selves after  the  Tenderloin  was  cleansed 
of  prostitution.  Smith  replied  that  the 
women  should  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families  on  $10  a  week 
by  working  as  domestics.  They  told  him 
they  couldn't  survive  on  those  wages 
because  a  pair  of  shoes  alone  cost  $10, 

This  was  enough  to  give  him  pause, 
but  he  was  truly  shocked  to  learn  that 
three-fourths  of  these  women  worked 
as  prostitutes  in  order  to  earn  enough 
to  support  their  children.  The  only 
other  jobs  open  to  them  couldn't  meet 
the  costs  of  raising  a  family,  they  told 
him. 

Gamble  told  Smith  that  it  was  men 
who  were  to  blame  for  the  prostitutes' 
lot  in  life.  It  was  men  who  sought  out 
prostitutes  and  other  men  who  profited 
from  their  trade.  Gamble  said.  Thus, 
the  300  prostitutes  claimed  they  were 
victims  of  a  system  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible for. 

Gamble  contrasted  Smith,  who  took 
no  interest  in  aiding  prostitutes  in  their 
plight,  with  Jesus,  who  had  befriended 
Mary  Magdalene  in  the  Bible.  She  in- 
sisted the  crusaders  get  to  the  root  of 
vice  and  prostitution  and  provide  for 
the  victims  of  the  social  system,  the 
prostitutes. 

Stunned,  Smith  promised  to  fight  for 
a  minimum  wage  law  and  to  look  to 
the  needs  of  the  women  who  were 
crowded  into  his  church.  The  women 
were  not  convinced  of  his  sincerity, 
however,  and  walked  out  on  him. 
Smith  eventually  did  go  on  to  work  for 
a  minimum  wage  law,  but  he  was  as 
passionate  as  ever  to  stop  prostitution. 

That  afternoon,  before  a  crowd  of 
7,000,  Smith  and  other  reformers  out- 
lined steps  to  be  taken  in  their  battle 
against  prostitution.  Among  these  were 
the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and 
the  appointment  of  a  vice  committee 
to  investigate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  prostitution  and  gamb- 
ling could  best  be  suppressed. 

To  strengthen  his  cause.  Smith  em- 
barassed  Mayor  Roche  and  Chief  of 
Police  Fickert  into  joining  in  his  cru- 
sade by  accusing  them  of  acquiescing 
to  vice  and  sin  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Including  these  public  officials  in  his 
movement  proved  very  effective,  be- 
cause in  late  January  of  1917,  new 
laws  were  passed  that  closed  208  cafes, 
dance  halls  and  "parlor  houses"  in  the 
Tenderloin.  In  February,  raids  closed 
every  brothel  in  the  Tenderloin  and  the 
Barbary  Coast.  Most  of  the  prostitutes 
had  to  flee  the  Tenderloin  and  most 
found  themselves  struggling  more  than 
ever  to  support  their  children. 
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O'Farrell  and  Mason  Streets  in  the  "Uptown  Tenderloin,"  circa  1902. 

Filipinos,  Koreans,  Salvadorans 
Unite  for  Human  Rights 

by  Ron  Holladay 


Chanting  "Stop  the  repression,  stop 
the  war,  Philippines,  Korea  and 
El  Salvador,"  several  hundred 
protestors  commemorating  United 
Nations  International  Human  Rights 
Day  marched  from  the  Philippine  Con- 
sulate on  Sutter  Street,  past  the  Salva- 
doran  Consulate  on  Market  Street  to 
the  CIA  offices  on  Battery  Street  in 
December. 

Speakers  accused  the  three  countries 
of  continuing  human  rights  violations. 

"Mrs.  Aquino  had  run  in  1985  pro- 
mising to  bring  the  military  to  justice," 
said  VValden  Bello  of  the  Alhance  for 
Philippine  Concerns.  "There  is  not  a 
single  military  man,  not  a  single  police- 
man accused  of  human  rights  violations 
in  the  Marcos  period  who  has  been 
brought  to  justice.  . .  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  government  committed 
to  human  rights." 

Phil  Josselyn  of  the  Committee  in 
Solidarity  with  the  People  of  El  Salva- 
dor (CISPES)  told  the  Times  how 
CISPES,  the  Alliance  for  Philippine 
Concerns,  and  Young  Koreans  United 
got  together.  "The  common  thread 
that  goes  through  all  three  is  that  hu- 
man rights  violations  are  carried  out  in 
countries  that  are  supported  by  millions 


and  millions  of  dollars  per  day  in  U.S. 
aid,"  he  said. 

Examples  of  these  violations,  said 
organizers,  included  the  case  of  Leandro 
Alejandro,  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  Filipino  grassroots  opposition  or- 
ganization BAYAN,  who  was  gunned 
down  in  front  of  his  office  in  Manila; 
and  the  fatal  shooting  in  El  Salvador 
of  Herbert  Anaya,  chair  of  El  Salvador's 
Human  Rights  Commission,  as  he 
wanned  up  his  car  to  take  his  children 
to  school. 

In  response  to  the  first  accusation, 
Shuian  Primavera  of  the  Philippine 
Consulate  told  the  Times:  "The  Ale- 
jandro case  is  under  investigation  by 
Philippine  police  authorities  The 
country  is  faced  with  an  insurgency, 
and  it  is  natural  for  it  to  take  measures 
to  protect  itself." 

The  Salvadoran  and  South  Korean 
consulates  did  not  respond  to  phone 
calls  from  the  Times  asking  for  com- 
ment. 

At  the  offices  of  the  CIA,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  government  video 
cameras  filming  the  event  from  the 
fourth  floor,  a  Korean  speaker  ended 
the  rally  with  the  cry,  "Long  Hve  the 
unity  of  the  Korean,  Salvadoran,  and 
Filipino  people." 
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Mental  Health 

continued  from  page  J, 

having  a  central  roie  because  tradi- 
tionally, when  the  state  has  run  a  pro- 
gram, it  hasn't  done  a  very  good  job 
of  il,"  he  said. 

Although  the  proposal  says  clients, 
former  clients,  and  mental  health  ac- 
tivists could  serve  on  the  local  board 
of  directors  of  a  CRA,  advocates  are 
worried  that  the  current  format  for 
patients'  rights  advocacy  would  be 
gone  under  the  new  system. 

Ira  Okun,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Family  Service  Agency  of  San  Francisco, 
said,  "The  plan  has  excellent  concepts 
and  the  lousiest  execution."  Instead,  he 
said,  each  CRA  should  be  county-wide, 
not  composed  of  only  150  clients. 

Although  the  proposal  mentions  that 
CRAs  would  work  to  maintain  "cul- 
tural sensitivity,"  representatives  of 
ethnic  minorities  at  the  December  Health 
Commission  hearing  expressed  concerns 
about  how  this  would  be  implemented, 

"We  question  whether  state  officials 
can  be  as  responsive  to  minority  needs 
as  local  officials,"  said  Phillip  Tsui  of 
the  Asian-American  Mental  Health 
Task  Force.  "I  can  t  imagine  myself 
driving  up  to  Sacramento  every  other 
week  to  talk  to  some  official  about 
Asian  concerns  in  Chinatown." 

He  also  worried  that  the  already 
small  number  of  bilingual,  bicultural 
mental  health  staff  in  San  Francisco 
would  be  too  scattered  to  make  a  dif- 
ference under  the  proposed  system,  and 
Asian-American  mental  health  advo- 
cates would  be  spread  too  thin. 

Concha  Saucedo  of  Institulo  Familiar 
de  la  Raza,  Inc.  seconded  Tsui's  con- 
cerns. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  some  state 
money  now  allocated  to  mental  health 
patients  individually  could  be  commu- 
nally pooled  within  a  CRA,  such  as 
funds  for  food  stamps,  Medi-Cal,  and 
Section  VIII  housing  funds.  Then,  as 
the  proposal  puts  it.  "Funds  will  be 
spent  in  different  ways  and  amounts 
for  each  member  depending  upon  the 
personal  services  plan." 

But  state  laws  would  have  to  change 
before  such  pooling  of  funds  could  hap- 
pen. This  year,  California  Senate 
minority  leader  Ken  Maddy  and  the 
chair  of  the  California  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mental  Health,  Dan  McCor- 
quodale,  plan  to  sponsor  the  necessary 
legislative  changes. 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  task  force 
that  wrote  the  proposal  has  held  more 
than  a  dozen  community  meetings 
seeking  comments  from  the  public. 


Mental  Health  Services 

A  Personal  Viewpoint 


Girl  Scout  Cookies  For  Sale 

Have  you  w,iited  all  year  tor  Girl  Scout 
cookies?  The  Tenderloin  troops  that 
meet  at  Glide  Church  will  be  taking 
cookie  orders  until  Feb.  6.  The  new 
price  is  $2.50  per  box.  Contact  771-6303. 


by  Larry  Robinett 

I had  mental  afflictions  at  an  early 
age.  As  a  small  child,  I  had  the 
nervous  mannerism  of  twisting  my 
neck  to  one  side.  My  parents  noticed 
that  I  was  constantly  dreaming  off  and 
that  I  had  trouble  following  simple 
directions. 

My  problems  were  quickly  com- 
pounded when  I  reached  school  age.  I 
immediately  became  known  as  the  class 
clown.  I  was  trying  to  make  up  for  my 
inability  to  focus  my  attention  on  my 
class  work.  My  report  cards  were  al- 
ways dismal  and  I  was  regarded  as  a 
problem  child.  I  especially  fell  behind 
in  reading  and  was  put  in  a  remedial 
reading  class. 

In  that  California  school  district,  the 
policy  was  to  pass  even  the  very  poor 
students  instead  of  flunking  them.  So, 
year  after  year,  1  was  passed  on  to  the 
next  higher  level  until  I  eventually  fin- 
ished high  school  and  graduated. 

My  excuse  to  myself  all  those  years 
was  that  I  could  do  my  school  lessons 
if  I  really  wanted  to,  but  I  just  didn't 
find  them  interesting  enough.  Besides, 
I  didn't  see  how  school  work  applied 
to  real  life  situations.  I  had  all  kinds  of 
dreams  of  becoming  rich  and  famous 
when  I  got  out  of  school. 

It  didn't  turn  out  that  way.  I  just 
substituted  quilting  jobs  for  failing  to 
complete  school  assignments.  The  gla- 
mor I  expected  to  find  ended  up  to  be 
no  more  than  working  for  fast  food 
restaurants  and  various  phone  soliciting 
jobs.  I  never  stayed  at  any  job  very 
long.  The  fatigue  of  working  always 
overwhelmed  me.  I  was  always  com- 
plaining to  my  parents  and  friends  of 
the  monotony  of  my  jobs. 

Yes,  it  was  the  same  old  story,  lack 
of  attention  span  and  the  inability  to 
follow  through  and  stick  something  out. 

From  age  18  through  24  I  had  quit 
some  30-odd  jobs.  All  of  these  jobs 
were  part  time,  so  I  couldn't  afford  to 
move  out  on  my  own.  This,  of  course, 
created  turmoil  with  my  parents.  There 
was  constant  bickering.  My  parents 
wanted  me  to  grow  up  and  be  respon- 
sible and  take  care  of  myself. 

Then,  at  age  24  something  very  ser- 
ious began  to  occur,  and  it  made  all 
my  problems  worse.  I  started  to  suffer 
from  compulsive  fantasy  syndromes, 
When  I  got  into  a  syndrome,  I  found 
it  nearly  impossible  to  stop  compul- 
sively fantasizing  the  same  scenes  over 
and  over  again.  Sometimes  the  intensity 
of  the  fantasies  would  build  for  hours. 
The  theme  was  always  the  same.  I  kept 
imagining  people  overpowering  me  and 
putting  me  down.  The  pressure  would 
build  and  build  until  finally  I  would 
end  up  bursting  into  a  tirade  in  real 
life,  but  only  at  the  people  in  the  fan- 
tasy, and  not  at  real  people. 

The  fantasy  episodes  made  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  work.  If  people  I  worked 
with  weren't  frightened,  they  were  at 
least  disturbed.  My  parents  couldn't 
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understand,  so  they  just  got  angrier  at 
me. 

Finally,  I  went  to  the  county  psych- 
iatric clinic  and  described  my  episodes 
to  the  psychiatrist.  He  said  I  suffered 
from  schizophrenia. 

"We  don't  know  the  exact  nature  of 
the  cause  of  schizophrenia,  but  it  is 
certainly  some  kind  of  chemical  and 
neurologic  malfunction,"  he  explained. 
"We  believe  that  people  inherit  schizo- 
phrenia or  at  least  the  tendency  to  de- 
velop it  under  stress  in  life." 

The  next  thing  the  doctor  did  was  to 
prescribe  an  anti-psychotic  drug  called 
thorazine. 

Almost  immediately,  my  symptoms 
vanished.  No  longer  did  I  fall  into  fan- 
tasy syndromes  or  explode.  I  became 
less  agitated,  and  my  ability  to  concen- 
trate improved  dramatically. 

The  problem  was  that  the  medicine 
also  had  serious  side  effects.  I  felt  lethar- 
gic and  spent  12  to  14  hours  a  day  in 
bed.  Also,  I  became  impotent.  When  I 
complained  to  the  doctor,  he  told  me  to 
lake  my  medicine  at  bed  time,  and  I 
would  sleep  through  the  tired  effect, 
but  it  didn't  work.  A  tranquilizer  is  a 
tranquilizer. 

Then  he  tried  putting  me  on  other 
anti-psychotic  drugs,  but  when  the  dose 
level  was  raised  high  enough  for  me  to 
escape  having  syndromes,  the  side  ef- 
fects would  reappear. 

I  was  stuck  between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  place.  My  parents  wanted  me  out. 
How  could  I  fend  for  myself?  If  I  stayed 
on  my  medicine,  I  wasn't  awake  enough 
to  hold  an  eight-hour-a-day  job,  and  if 
I  went  off  my  medicine,  I  would  get 
fired  for  having  outbursts.  What  was  I 
to  do? 


Larry  Robinett 

I  heard  that  Synanon  was  primarily 
a  place  for  drug  abusers,  but  that  they 
also  took  in  misfits  with  other  prob- 
lems. So  I  decided  to  set  up  an  inter- 
view to  enter  Synanon.  At  the  interview, 
they  told  me  I  couldn't  use  any  of  my 
medication.  They  felt  that  drugs  were 
drugs,  whether  they  were  legal  or  not. 

They  also  informed  me  that  the  first 
thing  they  were  going  to  do  is  take  me 
downstairs  and  shave  off  all  my  hair, 
and  then  give  me  a  mop  and  bucket  and 
have  me  clean  the  toilets  throughout 
their  facility.  In  other  words,  I  was 
being  treated  as  someone  with  a  charac- 
ter disorder.  If  someone  wanted  me  to 
come  over  to  them,  they  would  put  it 
like  this:  "Hey,  you,  get  over  here." 
Newcomers  like  myself  were  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "little  animals." 

We  were  thrown  into  the  Synanon 
game  once  or  even  twice  a  day.  The 
Synanon  game  went  something  as  fol- 
lows: Ten  or  twelve  people  formed  a 
circle.  Someone  started  the  game  on 
somebody  else  in  the  circle,  and  then 
all  the  other  members  focused  their  at- 
tention on  that  one  poor  slob.  They 
said,  cussed,  or  yelled  anything  they 
wanted  to  at  him  as  long  as  there  was 
no  violence  or  threat  of  physical  vio- 
lence. 

So  what  emerged  was  an  attack 
therapy  in  the  form  of  verbal  abuse. 
Lots  of  times  I  saw  people  go  into  a 
rage  or  break  down  and  sob  when  their 
ego  was  being  assailed,  but  God  must 
have  been  with  me,  because  I  can  hon- 
estly say  I  was  never  really  hurt  in  a 
Synanon  game.  I  felt  like  we  were 
playing  verbal  war  games  and  it  was 


all  in  fun.  Luckily,  I  couldn't  seem  to 
take  the  game  seriously. 

Within  a  couple  of  weeks  the  thora- 
zine was  out  of  my  system  and  I  began 
having  fits  again.  Synanon  certainly  did 
not  take  an  understanding  point  of  view. 
They  tried  to  make  me  cut  it  out  by 
yelling  at  me  or  punishing  me.  Once 
they  made  me  wear  a  woman's  wig  tor 
two  weeks  and  referred  to  me  as  "Alice." 
Such  treatment  only  made  me  worse 
as  the  fantasy  syndromes  grew  ever 
more  frequent. 

After  four  months  1  ran  away  from 
Synanon  and  moved  back  in  with  my 
parents.  It  was  then  that  I  found  out 
my  mother  was  dying  of  cancer.  I  hadn't 
found  out  about  her  illness  during  my 
stay  in  Synanon  because  I  was  not 
allowed  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

Sometimes  when  a  tragedy  strikes, 
something  else  good  comes  out  of  it. 
This  was  such  a  case.  A  social  worker 
from  family  medicine  was  sent  to  con- 
sole and  counsel  my  mother.  Mrs.  Gold 
paid  weekly  visits  to  the  house,  and  she 
eventually  became  interested  in  my 
situation,  too.  She  informed  me  that  I 
might  be  able  to  qualify  for  supple- 
mental security  income,  or  SSI.  She  put 
in  an  application  for  me  and  in  a  couple 
of  months,  it  was  approved. 

As  soon  as  I  received  my  first  check. 
1  moved  out  and  got  my  own  hotel 
room.  Later  I  moved  into  a  psychiatric 
halfway  house  called  Baker  Place  in 
San  Francisco.  Living  in  a  halfway  house 
was  like  having  parents  all  over  again. 
There  were  about  five  staff  members 
that  pretty  much  told  us  fifteen  resi- 
dents what  to  do. 

For  one  thing,  we  all  had  house  chores. 
My  responsibility  was  to  sweep  the 
stairs  every  evening  and,  of  course,  we 
all  helped  out  one  day  a  week  with 
cooking  dinner.  On  the  whole,  dinners 
turned  out  adequate,  except  for  the 
time  Nancy  and  Jerome  fixed  us  peanut 
butter  and  jelly  sandwiches. 

Staff  also  required  us  to  be  out  of  the 
house  during  the  daytime  hours  and 
when  we  got  home  for  the  evening,  the 
,   lights  were  always  out  at  the  10  p.m. 
bedtime. 

I  was  basically  lonely  and  bored  living 
in  Baker  Place.  I  didn't  fit  in  very  well 
with  the  other  residents.  In  fact,  most 
everybody  kept  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves. The  other  residents  were  less 
functional  than  me,  too. 

We  were  only  allowed  to  stay  at 
Baker  Place  for  nine  months,  so  I  even- 
tually had  to  leave  and  move  back  in 
with  my  father.  Looking  back  on  my 
halfway  house  experience,  it's  true  the 
staff  members  were  like  substitute 
parents,  but  at  least  we  were  not  al- 
ways arguing. 

•  •  •  • 

Now  that  I'm  back  in  a  hotel  again— 
this  time  one  on  Leavenworth  Street- 
life  is  better.  I  receive  a  check  for  $637 
a  month  and  I  am  also  entitled  to 
Medi-Cal  stickers  for  my  medicine  and 
treatment.  I  spend  about  15  hours  a 
week  at  three  different  volunteer  jobs. 
On  Mondays.  I  work  as  a  receptionist 
at  the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa- 
lition. On  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays, 
I  help  out  with  the  Tenderloin  Times- 
answering  the  phones,  folding  the  pa- 
pers, doing  light  filing,  delivering  mes- 
sages and  doing  other  odd  jobs  when 
they  crop  up.  On  Fridays  I  go  out  to 
Mission  Convalescent  Center  and  call 
the  bingos  for  the  old  folks.  These 
jobs  give  my  life  meaning. 

So,  life  is  not  a  bed  of  roses,  but  I 
am  making  it  on  my  own  and  as  time 
passes,  life  seems  to  get  better. 


We  rent  VIDEO  MOVIES  only  to 
our  neighbors  in  the  Tenderloin 
and/or  Lower  Nob  Hill  without 
credit  cards  or  phony  membership 
fees. 


B.O.B.'S  VIDEO 
For  the  Price 
of  a  Politician 
764  Geary  776-0848 

closed  Richard  Nixon  s  birthday 
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Refugee  Returns  to  Visit  the  Family  She  Left  Behind 


continued  from  page  1. 
nam  before  the  tours  ceased  was  Betty 
Chan,  part-time  manager  of  the  Me- 
kong Restaurant  on  Larkin  Street  in 
the  Tenderloin.  She  went  to  see  family 
she  had  left  behind  13  years  ago— an 
uncle,  a  nephew,  several  nieces— but 
most  importantly,  to  acknowledge  her 
extended  family,  her  "amah,"  or  family 
nursemaid. 

The  meaning  of  family  for  traditional 
Chinese  and  Vietnamese  differs  from 
the  Western  idea  of  family.  As  an  in- 
fant, Betty  Chan,  an  ethnic  Chinese, 
had  an  amah,  and  25  years  later,  her 
amah  became  her  children  s  amah,  a 
trusted  and  much  loved  member  of  the 
family. 

,  In  the  confusion  and  uncertainly  of 
South  Vietnam's  defeat  in  1975,  many 
families  were  separated,  with  some 
family  members  unintentionally  left 
behind.  Some  who  were  too  old  or  sick 
to  travel  found  themselves  in  socialist 
Vietnam,  while  their  families  went  to 
the  United  States. 

Betty  Chan  left  Saigon  in  April  1975 
with  her  four-year-old  son,  Yee,  now  a 
junior  at  Sacred  Heart  High  School. 
Linh,  her  two-year-old  daughter,  was 
sick,  and  was  left— a  hard  decision  — 
with  the  family  amah. 

Amah  raised  Betty's  daughter  Linh 
for  ten  years,  until  Linh  was  rejoined 
with  her  mother  in  San  Francisco  in 
December  1985.  Linh  is  now  a  seventh 
grader  at  Washington  High. 

"She  raised  me,  and  she  raised  my 
daughter  Linh,"  said  Betty  of  her  amah. 
'She  is  like  a  mother  to  me." 

Betty  returned  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  City, 
on  a  tour  arranged  by  Philippine  Air- 
lines, in  a  group  with  three  other  Viet- 
namese women  and  20  American  men 
and  women. 

Betty  did  not  let  Amah  know  she 
was  coming.  The  high  point  of  her  trip 
was  taking  a  taxi  to  Amah's  house  un- 
announced the  day  she  arrived,  going 
through  the  gate,  and  seeing  the  won- 


Betty  Chan  witti  a  photo  stie  took  on  her 
Market  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City. 

derful  person  who  had  been  so  much 
a  part  of  her  family  for  so  many  years. 
There  she  was,  Betty  said,  sorting  rice 
on  a  bamboo  tray. 

"She  had  just  been  thinking  about 
me,  "  Betty  remembered  with  an  excited 
smile.  Family  feeling  goes  a  long  way 
in  the  traditional  extended  families  of 
Indochina. 

In  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  Amah's  son 
became  Betty's  personal  tri-shaw  driver. 
It  was  almost  like  a  dream,  Betty  said, 
as  the  bicycle  taximan  took  her  all 
over  the  sprawling  city,  now  "quieter 
and  clearer  "  than  it  was  before. 

The  city  she  returned  to,  she  said, 
had  many  fewer  shops  and  businesses. 
Her  old  office  at  the  Continental  Hotel, 
where  she  had  worked  for  Singapore 
Airlines,  was  no  longer  occupied  by 
the  airline,  and  life  in  the  once  tumul- 
tuous city  was  now  much  slower. 

'It  was  the  little  things  that  I  enjoyed," 
she  said.  "Goirig  to  the  Central  Market, 
smelling  the  smells.  Seeing  the  vendors 


recent  trip  to  Vietnam  of  the  Central 


selling  flowers  and  fruit,  fish  and  meat. 
Just  walking  on  the  street. 

"It  brought  back  lots  of  memories, 
even  though  my  mother  used  to  do  the 
shopping,"  she  reflected. 

'There  are  still  kids  speaking  English 
on  the  street.  We  listened  to  music  in 
discos  and  nightclubs.  People  still  have 
American  music,  and  there  are  still 
cafes,  where  people  like  to  visit  with 
their  friends." 


(0 


FREE  PARKING! 

150  Turk  St. 
Attendant  Parking 

offered  by 


PARK 


0  Oneday  FREE  PARKING  with 

this  ad  (limit:  one  per  customer) 

0  0  Two  months  parking  for  the 
price  of  one 

Attractive  24  hr.  Rates 
$65.00  per  month 
Free  In  and  Out 


Early  Bird  Special 
$3.00  ALL  DAY 

in  before  9:30 
For  information,  phone  (415)  474-7519 


In  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  Betty  stayed 
at  a  former  U.S.  officers'  billet,  the  Rex 
Hotel.  Her  uncle  and  Amah  came  to 
her  hotel  for  a  visit  and  they  had  a  din- 
ner party  together. 

Later,  Betty  went  back  to  look  at  her 
old  house  in  the  pouring  rain.  'I  stayed 
in  the  cycio  and  looked  through  the  big 
gate  to  my  old  villa,"  she  said.  "Now 
it  seems  there  are  two  families  living 
there.  It  was  strange  to  see  it." 

Deep  in  thought  about  the  past,  Betty 
suddenly  heard  someone  calling  her 
name  in  English.  She  turned  and  saw  her 
old  neighbor  who  used  to  work  for  Air 
Vietnam.  Betty  said  sadly  that  her 
neighbor,  now  unemployed,  is  getting 
along  by  selling  family  possessions. 

Betty  traveled  by  tour  bus  to  the 
seaside  resort  of  Nhatrang  and  then  to 
the  mountain  town  of  Dalat,  where  she 
visited  familiy  friends. 

Although  she  would  like  to  visit 
Vietnam  again,  with  the  current  un- 
certainty about  U.S.  government  re- 
strictions on  travel,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Betty,  or  other  Vietnamese 
refugees  interested  in  a  return  visit  and 
perhaps  an  opportunity  to  heal  some 
of  the  wounds  of  war,  will  be  able  to 
return. 


Support  our 
Advertisers! 


U.S.  Policy  on  Vietnam  Travel 


Travel  to  Vietnam  is  legal,  but  the 
State  Department  warns  in  a  travel 
advisory  that  the  U.S.  cannot  offer 
protective  services  to  citizens  or 
permanent  residents  of  the  U.S.  in 
Vietnam,  because  the  U.S.  has  no 
diplomatic  mission  in  that  country. 
The  advisory  is  now  under  review 
and  a  revised  policy  may  be  influ- 
enced by  the  Gorbachev  summit,  the 
developing  U.S. -Soviet  detente,  and 
progress  in  talks  with  Hanoi  con- 
cerning MlAs  and  the  departure  of 
Vietnamese-Americans  from  Vietnam. 

An  officer  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Indochina  desk  told  the  Ten- 
derloin Times  that  travellers  with 
proper  documentation  have  not  ex- 
perienced difficulties  in  Vietnam.  A 
month  ago,  the  same  office  had 
warned  ominously  that  U.S.  travellers 
who  could  be  considered  Vietnamese 
nationals  by  Hanoi  might  face  prob- 
lems with  exit  permits,  assessment 
of  taxes,  and  even  military  con- 
scription. 

The  chief  American  legal  obstacle 
to  travel  in  Vietnam  for  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  residents  lies  in  the  foreign 
assets  control  regulations  admini- 
stered by  the  Treasury  Department 
(under  what  is  sometimes  loosely 
described  as  the  "Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act").  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment permits  individual  travel  for 
family  visits  and  normal  expenditures 
for  hotels,  meals,  car  rentals,  and 
the  like.  Returning  visitors  are  per- 
mitted to  bring  back  no  more  than 
$100  (U.S.)  worth  of  purchases  for 
personal  use  (not  for  resale).  There 
are  similar  provisions  for  journalists, 
who  may  hire  film  crews  and  the 
like. 

However,  it  is  illegal  in  the  U.S. 
to  organize  tours  to  Vietnam.  The 
State  Department's  position  is  that 
most  persons  advertising  such  tours 


have  ulterior  political  aims  and  are 
not  bona  fide  tourist  agents.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Foreign  Assets 
Control,  violators  of  U.S.  regulations 
are  subject  to  up  to  five  years  in 
jail  and  a  $2,000  fine. 

The  State  Department's  relatively 
moderate  position  on  individual  tra- 
vel to  Vietnam  does  not  mean  that  it 
Is  easy  to  accomplish.  The  only 
Vietnamese  diplomatic  mission  in 
the  U.S.  Is  that  representing  Hanoi 
in  the  United  Nations  in  New  York, 
and  it  is  not  accredited  for  normal 
diplomatic  and  consular  work  in 
the  U.S.— which  means  it  may  not 
issue  visas.  Most  travellers  to  Viet- 
nam pick  up  visas  in  Bangkok,  Thai- 
land. Ethnic  Vietnamese  with  a  green 
card  and  permanent  resident  alien 
status,  lacking  a  passport,  would 
not  be  able  to  get  a  visa.  However, 
U.S.  citizens  travelling  on  a  properly 
visaed  U.S.  passport  would  not  be 
likely  to  encounter  difficulties. 

Although  the  U.S.  embassy  in 
•  Vientiane,  Laos,  is  headed  by  a 
Charge  D'affaires  rather  than  an 
ambassador,  there  is  no  U.S.  restric- 
tion on  travel  in  Laos.  But  the  State 
Department  points  out  that  Laos  has 
granted  very  few  visas  to  anyone. 

So  far  as  Cambodia  is  concerned, 
the  State  Department  position  is 
that  the  country  is  in  a  civil  war  and 
the  U.S.  does  not  recognize  the 
Phnom  Penh  government  as  legiti- 
mate. Travel  to  Cambodia— except 
for  what  was  described  as  "pressing 
professional  reasons"— is  not  per- 
mitted by  U.S.  regulations.  In  any 
case,  few  countries  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  Phnom  Penh  and  a  visa 
is  virtually  unobtainable  except  in 
Vietnam. 

—Peter  W.  Colm 
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AIDS  Counseling:  For  women.  Sponsored 
by  rhe  Partners  Outreach  Project.  Call  821- 
8764  or  821-5451. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous:  291    Eddy  St., 
Monday  thru  Friday,  7:30  p.m.  Free. 
Crisis  Line:  Crisis  line  for  the  disabled-  24 
hours.  1-800-426-4263. 
Family  Violence  Project:  Crisis  intervention, 
support  counseling,  case  investigation,  cri- 
minal prosecution,  and  followup  in  dom- 
estic violence  problems.  Call  82 1  -4553. 
General   Assistance  Advocacy  Project: 
Counseling  and  representation  by  law  stu- 
dent advocates  for  problems  with  C.A.  and 
Food  Stamps.  383  Eddy,  Monday  thru  Fri- 
day, 8:45  a.m. -4:30  p.m.  Free. 
Income  Rights  Project:  AFDC/Food  Stamp 
counseling  and  representation.  355  Golden 
Gale,  Monday  thru  Thursday,  10  a.m. -noon 
and  1-4  p.m.  Call  431-9771.  Free. 
New  Friends:  Emotional  and  practical  sup- 
port on  one-to-one  basis  with  newly  diag- 
nosed men  and  women  with  AIDS/ARC. 
24-hour  client  intake.  Call  928-5352.  Free. 
Services  for  the  Flomebound:  Department 
ot  Public  Health  Office  of  Senior  Informa- 
tion offers  25-page  booklet  of  businesses 
that  provide  home  deliveries  and  make 
home  visits.  Order  by  calling  626-1033.  $1. 


MONDAYS 

Fitness  Classes:  For  seniors.  Have  more 
energy,  flexibility,  mobility,  vitality.  Central 
City  YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate.  Warm-up 
8  a.m.  Class  8:45-9:30  a.m.  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  Fridays.  Free  to  members. 
Nonmembers,  8weeks/$10, 
Support  Group  for  Older  Gay  Men:  60 
years  or  older.  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern/CLOE.  1853  Market  St.,  7-8:30 
p.m.  Call  626-7000.  Free. 

TUESDAYS 

Tenderloin  Sewing  and  Quilling  Croup: 

Learn  and  share  skills  and  materials.  54 
McAllister  Sf  I-3p  m  Call  558-5759  Free, 
tnfonnation  Exchange:  For  women  with 
AIDS  or  ARC.  S.F.  AIDS  Foundation,  25 
Van  Ness,  Sixth  Floor,  2-3  p.m.  Free. 
NOW  Meeting:  Addresses  women's  issues 
every  third  Tuesday.  Women's  Building, 
3583  18th  St.  Call  929-1865  for  time.  Free. 

WEDNESDAYS 

Rhythm  Band:  For  seniors.  481  O'Farrell, 
9:30a.m.  Free. 

North  of  Market  Housing  Committee:  The 

Committee  works  to  educate  Tenderloin 
tenants  and  to  improve  building  conditions. 
308  Eddy  St.,  11  a.m.  Free. 
Crime  Abatement  Committee:  First  Wednes- 
day of  every  month,  Cadillac  Hotel  Ball- 
room, 380  Eddy  St  ,  1  p.m.  Free. 
Single  Parents  Support  Group:  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center.  191  Golden  Gate,  1-2 
p. m  Call  554-0518for  details.  Free. 
Tenderloin  Police/Community  Relations 
Committee:   First  Wednesday  of  every 
month,  Cadillac  Hotel  Ballroom,  380  Eddy, 
1  p.m.  Free. 

Matinee:  Afternoon  of  movies,  discussion 
and  refreshments.  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern/GLOE/North  of  Market  Senior 
Services,  333  Turk  St.  2:15-4  p.m.  Call 
626-7000  for  details.  Free. 
Women  Writers'  Workshop:  For  older  les- 
bians (60+)  and  friendb.  Sponsored  by 
Operation  Concern/GLOE.  1853  Market  St., 
6-8  p.m  .  Call  626-7000.  Free. 

THURSDAYS 

Quilting  Classes:   Tenderloin  Self-Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  9-11  a.m.  Free. 
Veterans'  Open  House:  Tenderloin  Self- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  11  a.m. -2 
p.m.  Free. 

FRIDAYS 

Women  Writers'  Workshop:  For  women 
working  or  living  in  the  TendeHoin.  Bay 
Area  Women's  Resource  Center.  318  Lea- 
venworth, 9:30-1 1  a.m.  Free. 
Women's  Day:  Rap  groups,  socializing,  a 
chance  to  meet  other  women.  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center.  191  Golden  Gate,  11 
a.m. -7  p.m.  Free. 

SATURDAYS 

Ballroom  Dancing:  With  Ray  Bell  and  his 
band.  Refreshments  served.  Golden  Gate 
Park  Senior  Center.  6101  Fulton  St.,  2-4 
p.m .  Call  558-4268  for  details.  Donation  $1 . 
More  A.A.:  Lyric  Hotel,  140  iones  St.,  5 
p.m.  Free. 

Performance  Fest:  Music,  comics,  poets. 
509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis,  8-1 1  p.m. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 
Monday,  February  8-26: 
Photo  Exhibit:  Lance  Woodruff's  "A  Time 
for  Healing."  Scenes  from  Indochina,  India, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  and  the  Tender- 
loin. Lurie  Building,  901  Market.  Monday 
thru  Friday,  8  a.m. -5  p.m.  Reception  on 
February  10,  5-7  p,m.  in  Atrium. 

Saturday,  February  13: 
Chinese  Dancers:  Chinese  Lion  Dancers 
celebrate  Year  ot  the  Dragon.  Sponsored  by 
Chinese  Physical  Culture  Association.  Main 
Library,  noon  Free. 

Fundraising  Event:  Asian  Women's  Shelter 
Project  sponsoring  reception  and  live  jazz 
performances,  hosted  by  )anice  Mirikitani. 
Funds  for  battered  and  abused  Asian 
women,  Asian  Art  Museum  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  8  p.m.  Call  763-91 14  for  details.  $25 
tickets. 

Sunday,  February  14: 
Pancake  Feed:  Just  like  your  mother  used 
to  make.  TendeHoin  Self-Help  Center,  191 
Golden  Gate,  9  a.m. -noon.  All  you  can  eat 
for  $3. 

Saturday,  February  19: 
Theater;  "Honeybuckel."  a  play  about  and 
by  Vietnam  veterans.  Extended  run  at  Col- 
lins Hall  at  St.  Peters,  420  9th  Ave..  8:30 
p.m.  Call  928-7340  for  details.  $6  tickets. 

Wednesday,  February  24-27: 
Women  and  Illness  Meeting:  For  women 
facing  disability  and  chronic  or  terminal 
illness  to  share  experiences  and  concerns. 
Women's  Building,  3543  18th  St.,  7-9:30 
p.m.  Wheelchair  access,  ASL  interpreters, 
childcare  provided.  Call  558-4901  or  626- 
7000. 


Premiering  TL  Playwrights 


Ethan  Davidson,  Christina  Augello  and  Renn  Mahriano. 


by  Max  Reif 


Radio  Show  Looks  at  a  Decade 
of  Change  in  the  Tenderloin 

KPFA  Radio  and  the  Tenderloin  Times 
will  team  up  to  present  "Ten  Years  in 
the  Tenderloin,"  a  special  look  at  a 
decade  of  change  in  the  neighborhood, 
in  a  two  hour  program  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  1 1  at  7  p.m.  The  program  is  a  spe- 
cial presentation  of  "Out  in  the  Streets," 
a  regular  monthly  show  on  San  Francisco 
community  news,  which  like  the  Times 
is  celebrating  its  10th  anniversary.  Rob 
Waters  and  Sara  Colm,  former  and  cur- 
rent editors  of  the  Timei.  will  join  pro- 
ducer Joel  Sachs  live  in  the  studio  for 
discussion  and  interviews  with  Tender- 
loin leaders.  The  program  will  also  exa- 
mine the  impact  of  community  or- 
ganizing and  Southeast  Asian  immigration 
and  will  feature  music  and  poetry  by 
Tenderloin  artists. 


Oi 


ut  of  the  Tenderloin  Writers' 
fWorkshop  have  come  two  new 
playwrights  whose  works  will 
be  performed  in  tandem  at  EXITheatre 
in  February  and  March. 

Director  Christina  Augello  said  she 
is  looking  forward  to  putting  on  'Talk- 
ing to  Myself"  by  Renn  Mahriano  and 
"Transference"  by  Ethan  Davidson. 

"Renn's  play,  I  really  think,  is  a 
series  of  characterizations,"  she  said, 
"I  think  it's  about  the  strength  of  charac- 
ter that  keeps  homeless  people  going." 

Renn  Mahriano,  who  gives  his  age 
only  as  "over  30,"  said  he  based  his 
play  on  things  he  experienced  first-hand 
during  his  seven  homeless  years. 

'In  Los  Angeles  I  was  homeless  for 
a  while,  and  then  I  joined  a  community 
of  brothers,  the  Order  of  Charity,"  he 
said.  "I  still  considered  myself  home- 
less—we worked  with  homeless  people." 

Originally  from  Nicaragua,  Mahri- 
ano had  lived  in  Los  Angeles  before 
coming  to  San  Francisco  six  years  ago. 


Film  Gives  Voice  to  Chinese 
Immigrants'  Silent  Suffering 


by  Mary  Dowd 

The  scenic  nature  reserve  and  pic- 
nic spot  at  Angel  Island  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  harbors  a  federal 
secret  in  its  dilapidated  immigration 
barracks.  Etched  on  the  barracks'  walls 
are  the  anguished  poems  of  Chinese 
detainees  imprisoned  on  Angel  Island 
as  a  result  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act  of  1882.  These  evocative  and  emo- 
tional poems  are  the  cornerstone  of  a 
45-minute  film  by  Felicia  Lowe,  "Carved 
in  Silence/'  which  had  its  San  Francisco 
premiere  last  month  at  the  Film  Arts 
Festival. 

'1  wanted  to  show,  through  images, 
words,  and  poetry,  what  it  felt  like  to 
be  behind  bars  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  country  of  your  birth,"  said  Lowe, 
whose  own  father  was  detained  at  An- 
gel Island. 

Anti-Chinese  sentiments  and  a  de- 
pression in  the  late  1870s  led  Congress 
to  pass  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  the 
first  law  ever  to  exclude  a  group  solely 
on  the  basis  of  race.  It  suspended  im- 
migration of  most  Chinese,  banned 
immigration  or  re-entry  of  Chinese  la- 
borers and  prohibited  Chinese  from 
becoming  U.S.  citizens. 

The  fil  1  tells  the  haunting  story  of 
several  Chinese  immigrants  detained  at 
Angel  Island.  Lee  Puey  Yong,  detained 
as  a  young  woman  for  almost  two 
years  and  then  deported,  was  some- 


how able  to  conquer  the  anguish  and 
shame  of  deportation  and  return  to  the 
United  States  as  a  bride  ten  years  later. 
Yee  Goon  Kwan,  even  though  the  son 
of  a  merchant  and  eligible  to  immigrate, 
was  detained  on  Angel  Island  for  six 
months. 

Felicia  Lowe  took  five  years  to  com- 
plete the  film,  resulting  in  a  montage 
of  historical  footage,  re-enactments  by 
actors  who  are  recent  immigrants 
themselves  and  interviews  both  with 
detainees  and  the  officials  who  detained 
them. 

One  of  those  interviewed  was  a  for- 
mer immigration  inspector,  who  can- 
didly admits  that  the  depth  and  tone 
of  the  government's  questioning  could 
prove  disastrous  even  for  those  with 
valid  credentials  under  the  immigra- 
tion law.  Others  speak  about  the  dis- 
crimination that  followed  the  Chinese 
even  after  they  made  their  way  from 
Angel  Island  to  the  Bay  Area. 

Deprived  of  any  contact  with  their 
sponsoring  families,  the  detainees 
carved  their  sorrov  and  feelings  of 
abandonment  into  the  walls. 

"It  is  so  poignant  to  think  about 
somebody  in  the  night  carving  their 
poems  because  that  it  the  only  way 
they  have  of  expressing  themselves," 
said  Lowe.  "You  just  have  to  walk 
away  with  admiration  that  these  people 
had  such  an  indomitable  human  spirit." 


"When  I  came  to  San  Francisco  was 
the  first  time  I  was  really  on  the  streets," 
he  said.  "That  lasted  a  couple  years.  It 
was  a  learning  experience  for  me.  It 
was  like  being  put  through  the  fire.  It 
made  me  throw  off  a  lot  of  things  that 
I  had  pent  up  inside  me.  It  was  a  clean- 
ing fire,  so  it  was  a  good  experience." 

His  play  "Talking  to  Myself"  depicts 
the  situation  of  homeless  people  stand- 
ing in  line  at  St.  Anthony's  Dining 
Room. 

Mahriano  first  became  interested  in 
writing  plays  while  pursuing  acting 
during  his  years  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  playwright  now  lives  in  the  Aarti 
Coop  and  does  volunteer  work  in  the 
community. 

Ethan  Davidson,  25,  described  his 
play  "Transference"  as  "black  come- 
dy science  fiction  about  speed  freaks 
and  insects." 

He  said  he  was  motivated  to  write 
this  play  by  what  he  called  his  "unique 
perspective,"  which  he  explained  as 
being  largely  the  result  of  his  upbring- 
ing. 

Because  his  mother  and  step-father 
were  hippies,  some  of  his  earliest 
memories  are  of  being  told  stories  by 
members  of  the  Hare  Krishna  sect  in 
the  Haight-Ashbury  during  the  60s. 
Both  his  parents  were  writers  and  world 
travellers,  so  he  spent  periods  of  his 
childhood  in  Mexico,  Belize  (in  Central 
America),  Japan,  Hawaii,  The  Farm  in 
Tennessee,  Europe,  and  finally,  Sausa- 
Itto,  which  became  "home,"  more  or 
less. 

"The  play  has  to  do  with  my  obses- 
sion with  insects,"  he  said.  "!t  has  to 
do  with  my  perception  of  other  people's 
behavior  as  kind  of  mechanical.  Insects 
are  very  efficient.  Ants  can  do  most 
of  what  humans  do,  yet  they're  totally 
devoid  of  emotion  and  intellect.  I  tended 
to  experience  other  people  that  way." 

Davidson  has  since  changed  his  view 
of  people  and  is  currently  studying  for 
his  second  B.A.,  in  social  work,  at  San 
Francisco  State.  He  also  works  as  a 
volunteer  counselor  at  the  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center. 

Director  Christina  Augello  said 
"Ethan's  play  reminds  me  of  a  Twi- 
light Zone  episode — it's  fun." 

Beginning  February  20  and  ending 
March  12,  the  curtain  will  go  up  on 
both  of  these  plays  at  EXITheatre  at 
366  Eddy  Street  at  7:00  p.m.  Tickets 
will  be  $4.00,  except  for  opening  night 
festivities,  when  admission  will  be 
$10.00  for  the  performances,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  reception. 

There  will  be  a  special  preview  per- 
formance on  February  18  at  7:00  p.m., 
and  tickets  for  the  preview  are  only 
$2.00. 


BUSINESS 
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Singing  the  Praises 

Of  Our  Downtown  "Village" 


by  Adam  GoUstein 

Walk  six  blocks  in  the  Tenderloin 
today,  any  six  blocks  and  you'll 
find  each  block  varies  from  one 
to  the  next.  A  curious  blend  of  sights 
and  sounds  greet  the  observer.  Incense 
and  traditional  music  emanate  from  a 
temple  on  Ellis  Street,  exotic  seafood 
from  a  market  kitty-corner  from  the 
only  Sizzler  restaurant  in  San  Francisco. 

At  a  time  when  much  of  our  city  has 
settled  into  a  certain  predictability  — 
fog  in  the  Sunset  district,  windy  canyons 
in  the  Financial  district  and  gentrifica- 
tion  everywhere— the  moods  and  fla- 
vor of  the  Tenderloin  shift  and  adjust 
to  the  divergent  elements  of  its  popu- 
lation. Historically  this  neighborhood 
has  catered  to  the  low  income,  elderly 
and  transient  members  of  our  city. 
When  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco,  the  Tenderloin 
welcomed  many  of  the  refugees  and 
created  a  toe-hold  with  which  to  begin 
a  new  life.  The  small  businesses  and 
service  agencies  have  survived  over  the 
years  due  to  the  extreme  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  these  downtown  residents. 
The  Tenderloin  has  enjoyed  a  certain 
"village"  atmosphere  and  while  some 
problems  obviously  exist,  there  is  a  new 
groundswell  of  pride  among  the  resi- 
dents and  merchants  alike. 

An  example  of  some  of  the  hidden 
talent  in  the  neighborhood  is  a  black 
jazz  drummer  who  played  with  Ray 
Charles  for  twelve  years  during  the 
fifties,  fell  into  drugs  and  alcohol  only 
to  kick  the  habit  and  begin  playing 
again.  This  man  co-exists  with  the  Viet- 
namese family  who  had  to  escape  their 
country  and  arrive  with  precious  little 
except  their  will  to  survive  and  begin 


Adam  Gottstein  doubles  as  a  folksinger 
when  he's  not  running  Apparel  Cleaners 
on  Eddy  Street  or  working  with  the 
Concerned  Businesspersons  of  the 
Tenderloin. 

anew,  Down  the  hall  lives  a  retired 
mineral  mining  engineer  who  travelled 
the  world  pioneering  methods  used  to- 
day by  the  conglomerate  mining  cor- 
porations. Each  of  these  people  are 
rich  with  history  and  collectively  pro- 
duce a  cross  cultural  alchemy. 

The  Tenderloin  of  the  eighties  is  a 
comingling  of  small  business  and  large 
hotels,  St.  Anthony's  and  Glide  Church, 
the  YMCA  and  Boeddeker  Park.  A 
cross  section  on  any  given  day  reveals 
a  Cambodian  child  as  she  weaves  her 
way  through  a  group  of  young  street 
men  with  their  electronic  boxes  blast- 
ing out  rhythm.  A  tourist  couple  from 


CHINATOWN   YOUTH  CENTER 


1693  Polk  Street  (&  Clay)  San  Francisco,  94109 


•  Training 
•  Job  Placement 
Vocational  English 


For  low-income  refugee  youth  18-24  years  of  age.  Leam  skills  in 
vocational  English  and  the  Import/Export  field.  Call  today  for 
more  infor  mation,  775-2636. 


Huan  luyen  viec  lam  mien  phi,  san  sang  giup  do  cho  nguoi  li 
nan  toi  tuc  thap  tu  18-24  tuoi.  Sin  goi  ngay  horn  nay.  dien  thoai: 


775-2636 


NOW  OPEN...THE  NEW 

ST.  VINCENT  De  PAUL 
THRIFT  STORE 

CLOTHING,  FURNITURE, 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


TENDERLOIN  BRANCH 

472  Ellis  Street 

BETWEEN  LEAVENWORTH  &  JONES 


OUR  BIG  MAIN  STORE 

1745  Folsom  Street 

BETWEEN  I3TH  &  14TH  STREETS 


673-9062 


626-1515 


Help  Us  Help  Others 

ST.  VINCENT  De  PAUL  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Denmark  consult  their  street  map  while 
the  clanking  sounds  of  scaffolding  indi- 
cate a  property  owner's  desire  to  pre- 
serve his  six-story  building. 

Much  has  changed  in  this  lovely  port 
city  and  will  continue  to  change  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  Tenderloin,  with  its 
proximity  to  Market  Street  and  points 
south.  Union  Square,  Nob  Hill  and  the 
Van  Ness  corridor  is  not  exempt  from 
these  changes.  However  with  foresight 
and  a  feisty  attitude,  our  "downtown 
village"  can  simultaneously  clean  up  its 
act  while  preserving  our  integrity.  Keep 
an  eye  on  us .  we're  moving  into  the 
twenty-first  century. 


Small  Business  Workshop 

The  Jewish  Vocational  Service  will 
be  holding  a  workshop  called  Running 
Your  Own  Business  this  month.  'Tvlany 
people  have  great  business  ideas  but 
don't  know  how  to  turn  their  dreams 
into  reality,"  said  workshop  coordinator 
Joan  Schatz. 

The  four-session  workshop  will  cover 
how  to  develop  a  small  business  plan, 
with  information  on  licensing,  local  and 
state  laws,  financing,  bookkeeping,  and 
a  marketing  plan.  The  workshop, 
which  cost  $60,  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday  evenings,  February  3.  10, 
17  and  24.  Call  Joan  Schatz  at  493-2211 
to  reserve  a  space. 

Concerned  Businesspersons  Elect 
New  Officers 

On  January  22,  the  Concerned  Busi- 
nesspersons of  the  Tenderloin  elected 
new  officers  to  their  board.  Their  new 
president  is  Rick  Wilkinson,  owner  of 
Albatross  Books.  Paul  Boschetti  of  the 
Burbank  Hotel  and  John  Dabrow,  direc- 
tor of  the  YMCA,  are  the  organiza- 
tion's new  vice  presidents.  Their  secre- 
tary Is  now  Cesar  Viajar,  owner  of 
Kwik  Kopy.  Anna  Montanos,  owner 
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Gita's  India 
Cuisine 

1048  Market  St. 
(between  6th  &  7th) 
864-4306 


Dinner  for  two  $19.95 

with  complimentary  wine 

&  appetizer. 
* 

Valet  Parking  $2.00 

(offer  expires  2/28/88 
please  bring  thiscoupon) 


of  Greek  Imports,  will  continue  as 
treasurer. 

Outgoing  President  Adam  Gottstein 
said  he  will  remain  active  in  CBT,  fo- 
cusing his  energies  primarily  on  mem- 
bership and  continuing  involvement 
with  nonprofit  organizations  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

Pete  Childress  was  out  of  town  last 
month.  "Everbody's  Business"  will  re- 
appear in  the  March  issue. 


eatin'  the  loin 


by  Preston  Brady  III 

Arirang  House 
720  Post  (at  Jones) 
Daily:  11  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
775-1156 

A visit  to  Arirang  House  Korean 
restaurant  was  a  pleasant  surprise. 
Korean  food  distinguishes  itself 
from  many  other  Asian  cuisines  with  a 
pickled  vegetable  dish  called  kim  chee, 
made  with  cabbage,  cucumber  and 
spinach. 

Fermented  for  at  least  a  month,  this 
pickled  specialty  can  be  flavored  with  a 
wide  variety  of  spices,  such  as  hot  pep- 
per or  scallions.  My  sources  say  kim 
chee  can  keep  for  an  entire  year.  The 
kim  chee  was  particularly  good  at  Ari- 
rang House. 

Among  the  12  dishes  on  my  table 
was  an  entree  including  vegetables, 
beef,  and  rice,  topped  with  an  egg  sun- 
ny-side-up  and  served  with  hot  plum 
sauce.  But,  before  they  would  add  the 
sauce,  the  staff,  a  very  friendly  group, 
gathered  around  and  asked  me  to  test 
the  sauce.  Was  it  too  spicy-hot?  It  was 
spicy,  but  not  nearly  enough.  I  guess 
Americans  have  a  reputation  for  not  in- 
dulging in  spicy  foods  very  much,  and 
Asians  often  seem  to  worry  when  we 
order  the  spiciest  dish  on  the  menu. 
That's  too  bad  for  us  Americans  who 
have  developed  a  taste  for  the  real  thing. 

Including  hot  soup,  this  dinner  came 
to  $4.95.  A  meat  dumpling  in  green 
onion  bro^h  was  delicious,  and  the  beef 
in  the  entree  was  wonderfully  lean  and 
tender. 

If  you  visit  Arirang,  don't  be  put  off 
by  their  window  display  of  shiny,  waxy- 
looking  museum  pieces  supposedly  rep- 
resenting menu  selections.  The  real  food 
you  are  served  is  fresh  and  visually 
appealing. 

Arirang  House  has  an  impressive 
lunch  menu,  and  for  $3.95  they  promise 
to  barbecue  beef  or  pork  at  your  table. 
With  29  selections,  the  dinner  menu 
ventures  into  exotic  items  like  baby 
octopus  cooked  in  hot  sauce  ($7.50), 
but  most  dishes  are  familiar  staples 
cooked  Korean  style. 

Although  there  is  some  Korean  art 
on  the  walls,  the  decor  is  Standard 
American,  as  is  the  easy-listening  rock 
music  in  the  background. 

Dinners  are  served  in  generous  por- 
tions for  prices  ranging  from  $3.95  to 
$8.50. 


KIM  THANH 

^^^^ 


with  over  100  different  Chinese  &  Vietnamese  delicacies. 

607  Geary  St. 
928-6627 

(between  Jones  &  Leavenworth) 
Lunch  from  11  afn-4  pm  Open  11  am-11  pm 


Lunch  Special 

Only  $3.75  with 
a  bowl  of  soup,  &  soft 
drink  or  regular  coffee 


Dinner  Special 
Receive  free  glass 
of  house  wine  with 
purchase  of  dinner 
$3.95 


POETRY  &  PROSE 


BALLAD  ABOUT  A  VIETNAM  VET 


for  N.M. 


It  was  a  few  minutes  after  10  last  night 

the  night  manager  at  the  residential  club  where  N.M.  had  lived 

said,  "I  think  everyone  is  in" 

He  was  quickly  corrected 

Everyone  was  in  except  N.M. 

That  same  night  the  manager  asked 

"Should  we  keep  the  doors  open?" 

"Yes,  he  should,"  he  was  told 

Veteran  N.M.  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

after  his  twentieth  year  he  became 

a  soldier  in  the  Vietnam  war 

after  a  few  weeks  he  did  not  like  that  at  all 

I  knew  him  over  a  year 

We  went  for  a  beer  a  few  times  at  Bill's  Owl  Tree  Bar 
t  cannot  say  much  about  him  but 
at  times  we  exchanged  poems 

which  he  wrote  on  the  back  side  of  governmental  forms 

That's  how  I  know  N.M. 

could  not  find  work  for  a  long  time 

He  could  not  be  a 

van  driver,  construction  worker,  machine  operator, 

janitor,  security  guard,  dishwasher,  kitchen  helper, 

sandwich  maker,  cook,  waiter,  housekeeper,  service  station  attendant 

To  this  day  I  have,  in  my  desk,  his  poems 

written  on  cards  with  government  headings 

Veterans  Employment  Assistance  Program— 557-8898 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Veteran's  Employment  and 

Training  Service,  Veteran's  Emergency  jobs,    .  etc. 

N.M.  had  not  voted  for  ten  years 

surely  he  had  personal  reasons  for  that 

N.M.  had  not  paid  taxes  for  the  last  two  years 

He  admitted  that  if  he'd  paid  taxes  he  would  have  to 

starve 

he'd  earned  so  little 

Ever  since  I  knew  him  he'd  talked  about  vacationing  in  Carmel 
how  even  one  week  there  could  make  a  big  change  in  his  life 
As  far  as  I  know  he  never  got  to  Carmel 
He  was  always  looking  for  work  or  was  working  and  never 
had  time  or  money 

Several  of  his  dreams  are  dream  visions 

in  one  of  them  veteran  N.M.  was  an  apple  tree  at  the  side  of  a  road 
he  gave  his  fruit  to  all  who  extended  their  hands 
even  a  worthless  son  could  rest  in  his  shade 
This  poem  is  filled  with  beautiful  emotions— giving 
and  the  joys  resulting  from  sharing 
H  ends  with  the  observations 
that  the  sun  illuminates  for  free; 
flowers  smell  for  free, 
birds  sing  for  free 
They  are  created  to  give 
To  refuse  means  to  perish 
A  liar  is  he  who  claims  that 
in  life  you  have  to  pay  for  everything 
In  another  poem  veteran  N.M.  is  a  ewe 
which  is  taken  care  of  by  a  good  farmer 
who  protects  it  from  wolves,  hunger,  heat 
The  ewe  considers  the  farmer  its  friend 
It  knows  that  the  giving  of  wool  and  milk 
is  its  life  duty 

but  one  day  she  is  carted  off  to  the  slaughterhouse 
The  poem  ends  with  the  ewe  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
by  its  hind  legs,  blood  dropping  from  its  cut  throat 
onto  the  stone  floor 

Other  poems  are  about  the  war  in  Vietnam 
about  Okinawa,  Khe  San,  The  Vietnam  War  Memorial 
about  Sergeant  Cilberto  Caballero  Jr., 
plate  number  23  E,  line  1 7 
about  post  traumatic  stress  disorder 
about  the  caesar  for  whom  he  fought,  about  politicians 
about  lovers,  even  about  me,  but  there  is  not 
a  word  about  the  pills  by  which  he  poisoned  himself 


ODE  TO  THE  FORESTS 

The  tragedy  is  that  man  is  capable 
of  utter  unalignment  with  his  environment; 
So  busy  counting  his  ill-gotten  gains 
and  looking  forward  to  retirement, 
That,  however  you  slice  it,  nought  will 
Suffice  it. 

But  destruction's  bleak  entrenchment 
Takes  for  its  spoil  our  water  and  soil 
And  a  decade's-long  retrenchment, 

There's  no  such  thing  as  moeity  in  nature: 

A  tree  is  God's  own  property,  from  Podunk  to  Decatur; 

From  seed  to  sun-crowned  Redwood, 

Her  laws  abhor  all  profit; 

So,  loggers,  heed  her  warnings: 

Keep  your  Goddamn  chain-saws  off  It! 

Anna  Krivonic 

DEDICATED  TO  ANTHONY  JEROME  SMITH 
JOHN  HASSAN  and  RUTH  ASSAWA 

In  Boeddeker  Park  watching  people 

look  at  Tony's  piece,  thinking  it's 

Hasson's,  or  could  be  Asawa  .  . 
I  marvel  how  sculpted  statements 

cannot  ease  the  five-minute-later  "if's" 

of  a  bad  "sit." 
"Ho  Homeboy,  Eastbay  Nickel . . ! 

Dicker  'Wino'  over  my  pregnant 

Baptist  wife,  "dyked  for  still  one  more 

never  happening  diddle. 

The  children  skip  through  all  our  broken  bottled 
smiles  into  the  working/nearest  sandpile 

Unaware  that  preiudice  and  drugs  and  Nightlrain 
await  them  too,  as  surely  as  drag  queens 

Whoop  to  each  other  about  how  they  screamed 
in  just  the  last  block. 

Succumb  to  the  oriental/occidental  sun 
substance  that  insists 
this  is  Peace  now,  ,  , 

And  believe  Tony's  statued  hope  proclaiming . . . 
Nothing  is  dead  if  one  can  hold  fourteen  faces  inside 
two  brass  hands. 

C.  David  Barrett 


"HAVE  COUCH  WILL  TRAVEL" 

There  you  were.  Your  feet  tucked  under 
a  pillow  of  the  couch  like  two  old  potatoes. 
It  was  not  your  couch.  But  it  could  be. 
Fortunately,  it  is  no  ordinary  couch. 
When  you  sleep,  il  stores  up  your  dreams 
like  a  computer.  It  never  knows  when  they 
will  be  needed.  The  night  before,  you 
woke  up  in  Canada  on  another  couch- 
It  could  have  been  yours.  You  never  made 
the  commitment.  This  couch  was  directly 
in  front  of  the  TV,  which  you  never 
watched,  but  the  couch  did.  Its  favorite 
"program"  was  the  Levitz  Furniture 
commercial.  Once,  your  girlfriend  came 
to  visit.  You  were  not  home.  But  you 
should  have  been.  She  sat  on  the  couch, 
lay  on  the  couch— she  said  it  was  better 
than  you.  Another  friend  laterdropped 
by.  A  Canadian  poet.  Longhair,  baggy 
clothes.  He  found  a  bunch  of  Modern 
Screen  magazines  all  stuffed  under  the 
cushions.  He  knew  they  helped  you  dream 
better,  inspire  you  and  sleep  straight. 
But  he  took  them  anyway. 

Will  you  ever  be  free  of  couches?  One 
night  you  were  giving  a  little  tour  of 
Berkeley.  To  an  American  poet.  Short 
hair,  tight  clothes.  He  had  never  known  a 
couch-potato.  Most  of  his  friends  were 
fond  of  standing.  And,  had  their  own 
homes.  No  matter.  The  two  of  you  passed 
by  bookstores,  seeking  copies  of  maga- 
zines the  poet  was  published  in.  As  you 
passed  a  furniture  store,  the  poet  caught 
you  briefly  drooling  over  a  modern  leather 
couch.  He  toyed  with  the  idea,  silently, 
of  buying  the  couch  for  you,  but  was  a 
bit  short  of  the  $1 ,850  it  cost. 

Will  you  ever  tire  of  couches?  One 
should  not  ever  tire  of  what  one  truly 
needs  at  any  point  in  his  life.  One  tends 
to  think  philosophical  thoughts  quite 
easily  in  Berkeley.  As  you  were  crossing 
the  street,  straight  ahead  you  saw  this 
mirage:  an  old  plaid  couch,  cruising  at 
about  20  miles  an  hour.  But  it  was  a  '55 
Buick.  No  problem. 

If  you  ever  need  a  couch  when  you're  in 
The  City,  you  can  use  mine,  just  don't 
get  too  attached  to  it  I  know  how  you 
can  be.  I'm  warning  you. 


David  Bissonette 


SANSOME  STREET  JAZZ 


anonymous 


Everyone  going 

somewhere 
too  fast;  never  stop- 
ping in  the  mad  dash 

to  get 

there:  destination  is 

all;  no 
point  in  slowing 

down 
to  hear 
the  music.  Listening- 
just  listening 

to  that  sidewalk  saxaphone 
in  the  5  p.m. 

rush;  pulling 

the  ears 
out  of  your  briefcase 

and  standing 
still.  No  point, 
but  that's  the  whole 

point 
you  see. 

John  Raymond 


OVER  LUNCH 

The  following  conversation  occurred  recently  upon  my  having 

been  invited  to  lunch  by  a  fault-finding  acquaintance  ot 
mine. 

"I'm  glad  we  could  get  together  for  lunch,"  he  said.  "You 
know  there's  something  I've  wanted  to  discuss  with  you  for 
sometime  now."  'Here  it  comes!'  I  thought  as  1  took  a  hefty 
bite  from  my  'big  mac'.  "So  since  we  have  a  little  time,  he 
continued,  I  thought  we  could  use  some  of  it  to  discuss  your 
'perceptual  problem'."  I  stopped  wolfing  the  'mac'. 

I  arose  from  my  chair  with  a  start  and  exploded  angrily, 
"Sexual  problem!"  My  face  was  flushed!  "What  the  goddamned 
hell  you  talking  about!"  "Sexual  problem!"  

Warren  D.  Eastman 


Tenderloin  residents  are  encouraged  to  submit  their 
work  to:  Poetry  and  Prose,  c/o  Robert  Volbrecbt,  146 
Leavenworth,  S.F.,  CA  94102  by  the  15tb  of  each  month. 


From  $250  per  month: 


private  furnished  rooms 
downtown  location 
commuter  connections 
snack  canteen 
2  spacious  lounges 
(smoking  fi^  non-smoking) 
sun  deck*  laundry  facilities 
option  to  participate  In 
management  process 
active  Tenants'  Association 
low  security  deposit  ($105) 


For  a  low  additional  cost,  weekly  maid  and  daily  meal 
services  are  also  available.  

Civic  Center  Residence 
44  iVIcAllister  St.  431-2870 

Owned  &  Operated  by  TNDC,  a  non-profit  corporation 


February  T988 
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Lectures  by  Viet  Poet  and 
Musician  Spark  Hot  Debate 


by  Quyen  Quoc  Tiel 

Lectures  by  two  noted  Vietnamese 
refugees  drew  a  huge  crowd  and 
some  heated  debate  at  City  Col- 
lege on  December  4  when  musician 
Pham  Duy  and  writer  Duyen  Anh 
spoke  at  an  event  organized  by  the 
Vietnamese  Student  Association. 

"We  want  to  let  the  Vietnamese  stu- 
dents have  a  chance  to  know  more 
about  Vietnamese  music  and  literature," 
said  Ngoc  Nguyen,  secretary  of  the 
college's  Vietnamese  Student  Associa- 
tion, which  organized  the  event. 

The  lectures  attracted  more  than  60 
people,  including  students,  businessmen 
and  professionals  from  as  far  away  as 
San  Jose,  Oakland  and  Berkeley. 

Pham  Duy,  who  was  a  well-known 
songwriter  in  Vietnam,  talked  about 
the  five-note  scale  in  Vietnamese  mu- 
sic and  some  theories  about  its  history. 
He  played  a  compact  disc  that  he  re- 
cently produced  in  which  he  transposed 
his  compositions  from  the  Vietnamese 
scale  into  Western  baroque  style,  using 
Western  orchestral  instruments. 

Duyen  Anh  gave  a  very  sentimental 
and  patriotic  lecture  and  read  some  of 


the  poems  he  wrote  while  he  was  in 
re-education  camp  in  Vietnam . 

In  the  discussion  after  the  lectures, 
Do  Kim,  a  former  City  College  student, 
charged  that  Duyen  Anh  had  worked 
for  the  Communists  and  Do  implied 
that  Duyen  Anh  had  something  to  do 
with  the  death  of  writer  Nguyen  Manh 
Con,  who  died  in  prison.  Duyen  Anh 
furiously  defended  himself  in  a  debate 
that  became  more  and  more  heated, 
although  neither  side  could  provide  any 
evidence  to  back  their  argument. 

After  the  event,  as  members  of  the 
Student  Association  began  to  clean  up 
the  room,  member  Hiep  Van  Pham 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  many  when 
he  yelled:  "Oh,  stop  that  kind  of  de- 
bate! That  is  not  what  I  came  here  for. 
I  want  (to  learn  about)  our  music, 
poetry  and  literature." 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
TRANSLATION  SERVICE 

776-0700 
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Heart  of  the  City 

FARMERS 
MARKET 


Ch(?  Trai  Nong  Dan  d  U.N.  Plaza  se  bat  dau 
nh6m  ch<J  th€m  ng^y  thtl  S^u  hing  tuan  ke  ti? 
ngdy  20  thing  S^u  nay 

Ch(J  van  tiep  tyc  mii  nhilng  ngay  thif  Td  vi 
Chd  Nh|tnhL/thi/dng  1ft. 


GOLDEN  GATE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
215  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Sta.  #2 


(415)  552-0733 
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innnuiiAinuiunsnifiis  \eniani 
iBflralinwnunsmi)  ItiiSinsiil 
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niJ  1*1  (MEDICARE,  MEDI-CAL 

INSURANCE  )•!  ligHnsgmmTiu 

lurffisnjniOoS  aniifl  iftiifmu 
mihu  g  eii  nno,i(3ni3iih*i 


B6  •  Ca  •  Salad 


N6u  ban  quan  tarn  d^n 
vl^c  lam,  hay  ghe  qua 
giiFa  3-5  gid 


Sizzler 

Steak  •  Seafood  •  Salad 


Eddy  &  Leavenworth 
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Cambodian 
community  news 


At  Boeddeker  Recreation  Center,  Tenderloin  kids  have  a  new  place  to  try  their 
hand  at  foosball. 


/^SflBlJBoeddekerfSl/^Stiai^tSlV 
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tinS3in3iiSitthB  Tenderloin 
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/J.AIdlXSiySJthe  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coali  - 
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Pill  King  Edward, HWglS  1(1)9 
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Steve  Collier  BISH  the 
Tenderloin  HousingClinic 
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Lan  Ve  Viet  Nam  Day  Cam 
Xuc  Ciia  Mot  Ngudi  Ty  Nan 


Ama  to'chL/c  buSSi  an  toi  mung  Betty  Chan  trcJ  ve  thanh  pho  Ho  Chi  Minh  thang  6 
vua  qua. 

Amah  threw  a  dinner  parly  tor  Betty  Chan  when  Chan  returned  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City  last  June. 


Lance  Woodruff 

Nam  nay,  20  nSm  sau  Tet 
M^u  Than  nam  1968,  quan  he 
gida  My  va  Viet  Nam.c6  6n 
hoa  hon.  d^Y  chinh  quy^n 
Viet  Nam  cho  gia  tang  so 
ngitdi  My  lai  rdi  Viet  Nar.i  va 
trong  thang  9  vua  qua  ho  3a 
phong  thich  6.000  tu  nhan 
chinh  tri,  ^  gem  _  mot  ^  so  si 
quan  cao  cap  cua  chinh  phu 
Viet  Nam  Cong  Hoa. 

C\Ju  quan  nhan  My"  va 
nqu6i  ty  nan  Viet  Nam  hien 
song  O  My  cang  ngay  cang 
nhieu  ngubi  ve  ^  tham  Viet 
Nam.  Hp  tro'  ve  tham  nhiing 
chifen  txxicSng  va  nhvihg  c5rj 
nha  ciJa  hQ  nay  xu&,  3^*  khoi 
lai  mot  SQ  niem  va  chon 

vui  mot  s6    ky     niem  khac. 

Tuy  quan  he  c6  phin  6n 
hoa  hdn  trudc,  nhuhg  chinh 
phu  My  ,va  Bo  Tai  Chanh  My 
len  tieng  cAnh  cao  su'  du 
lich  va  thong  bao  nhimg  luat 
le  han  ch4  v^'  du  lich  va  cac 
giao  dich  ti^n^  te  ma  mang 
lai  Idi  ich  bing  tien  mt 
chp  Viet  Nam.  Theo  nguyen 
tac,  nht^ig  giao  dich  do  pham 
dieu  luat  "mau  dich  vdi 
dich,"  tuy  den    nay    My"  van 

chua  th:  hanh.  ^Tren  mot  nain 
nay,  cac  hang  hang  khong  va 
cong  ty  du  lich  c6  to  chu'c 
nhieu  cuoc  du ,  lich  ve  Viet 
Nam.  NhJng  cuoi  thang  vija 
qua,  sau  sif  khuyen  cao  cua 
Bo  Ngoai  Giao,  vai  hang  hang 
khong  chanh  da  nguhg  cac 
chuyen  bay  d4n  Sai  Gon. 

Mot  ngifdi  da  ve  Viet 
Nam  trufOc  khi  cac  chuyen  bay 
dinh  lai  la  c6  Betty  Chan, 
quan  ly  nha  hang  Me  Kong 
tren  dudng  Larkin  trong 
Tenderloin , 

Tro  ve  Viet  Nam  sau  13 
nam  thoa  man  dude  su'  u'oc 
mu6n  ve  tham  nha  va  gia 
dinh ,  CO  noi ,  nhuhg  quan 
trong  nh^t  la  de  cam  dn  "A 
Ma,"  ngu'di  da    nuoi    con  cua 

CO. 

Betty  Chan  rdi  Sai  Gon 
vao  thang  4  nam  1975  vdi 
ngudi  con  trai  b6n  tu6i, 
Yee,  hien  dang  hoc  Idp  mudi 
mpt_d  trudng  Sacred  Heart. 
Ngutfi  con  gai  hai  tu6i, 
Linh,  lu'c  do  dang  binh  va  da 
9^  lai  cho    gia    dinh    cua  A 


Ma--mpt  quyet  d.inh  h^t  su'c 
kho  khan. 

A  Ma  da  nu6i  Linh  miJdi 
nam,  cho  d^n  lu'c  Linh  sum 
hop  vdi  me  vao  nam  1985. 
Linh  hien  dang  hoc  Idp  bay  6 
trudng  trung  hoc  Washington. 

"A  Ma  da  nuoi  toi  va 
con  toi,  toi  coi  A  Ma  ciihg 
nhiJ  la  me  ruot  cua  toi  vay," 
Betty  noi  nhu    vay    v4  A  m, 

Thang  6  yda  qua  Betty 
ve  Sai  Gon  .  vol  doan  du  lich 
du'dc  sap  xep  bdi  hang  hkng 
khong  Philippine,  trong  nhom 
gom  CO  ba  phu  niT  Viet  Nam  va 
20  ngiidi  My". 

,  Betty  khong  c6  bao  cho 
A  Ma  ha^  tra^k:  la  c6  se  v4. 
Cao  diem  cua  cypc  h^anh  trinh 
la  nga^  thii  nhat  ,den  Sai  Gon 
lu'c.  ngoi  taxi  d§n  nha  A  Ma 
va^di  vao  c6ng._  A  Ma  dang 
ngoi  lu^  gao  bang  mot  m%i 
tre. 

"Lu'c  do  A  Ma  vifa  dang 
nghi  den  t6i,"  Betty  nhd  lai 
vdi  m6t^nu  cudi  d^y  hang 
khdi  hien  ro^  tren  mat.  Trong 
liic  Betty  d  Sai  Gon,  con 
trai  cua  A  Ma  trcf  thanh  tai 
xe_xich-l6  rien^  cua  c6.  Ong 
cho  CO  di  khap  ndi — nhuhg 
thanh  pho  hien  gid  vang  ve 
va  yen  lang  hdn  trifdc. 

Co  noi  la  thanh  ph6 
hien  gio  it  cJa  tiem  va  it 
thiidng  mai  hdn.  Van  phong 
ciia  hahg  ^  hang  khong 
Singapore  d  khach  san 
Continental  ma  ngay  xuH  co 
lam  d  do  hien  gid  khong  con 
cua  hang  niJa,  va  ,ddi  song 
cua  mot  thanh  pho  da  mot 
thdi  rat  on  ao  gid  thi  yen 
lang  hdn  nhieu. 

"T6i  rkt  thudhg  thud 
nhuhg  chuyen  nho  nh6,"  c6 
noi.  "Di  chd  Ben  Thanh,  ngul 
du'pc  nhiihg  mui  vi,  nhin 
nhuhg  ngUdi  ban  bong,  trai 
cay,  ca  va  thit,  Dao  b\J<pc 
tren  diidng.  No  mang  lai  rat 
nhi^u  ky  niem,"    c<5  nhd  lai. 

,  "Van  con  c6  ngiJdi  noi 
tieng  Anh  tren  dUdng.  Chung 
toi  di  nghe,  nhac  d  phong  tra 
va  vu  triidng.  Hp  van  con 
nghe  nhac  My~,  va  van  con 
quan  ca  phe  ndi  ngiidi  ta  hay 
den  Cling  vdi  ban  be." 

Sau  do,  Betty  den  nhin 
lai  can  nha  cu  trong  mot  horn 


Chanh  Sach  Ve  Du  Lich  Viet  Nam 


Ve  Vi^t  Nam  la  m6t  dieu 
hop  phap  nhiing  trong  mot  ban 
khuySn  cao  v^  du  lich  cua  Bo 
Ngoai  Giao  cho  bi4t  ring 
My  khong  the  can  thiep  cho 
cong^  dan  My  hay  nhi^ig  ngu'di 
thuong  tru  dan  tai  My  neu  c6 
dieu  gi  bat  trac  xay  ra  d 
Viet  Nam  vi  My  khong  c6  mot 
phai  doan  ngoai  giao  tai  do. 
Ban  khuyen  cao  do  dang  dude 
cub  xet_  lai  va  se  bi  anh 
hudng  boi  Hoi  Nghi  Thudng 
■Dinh_  vdi  Gorbachev,  su'  tien 
trien  cua  quan  he  My~-S6, 
cuoc  dam  phan  vol  Ha  Noi  ve 
hal  cot  quan  nhan  My  va  su 
ra  di  cua  nhUng  ngu'di  My 
lai. 

Mpt  vien  chud  Bo  Ngoai 
Giao  trong  bo  phan  coi  ve 
ban  dao  -Dong  Nam  A  noi  vdi 
bon  bao  rang  nhuhg  ngiidi  du 
lich  CO  giay  td  day  du  chifa 
CO  ngubi  nao  gap  kho  khan  d 
Viet  Nam.  Cuhg  do  vien  chiic 
nay ,  mot  thang  tru'dc  da 
thong  bao  cho  nhuhg  ngudi  du 
lich  My  biet  neu  Ha  Ndi  coi 
ho  la  than  vdi  quoc  gia  thi 
CO  the  ho  se  gap  nhiihg  kJio 
khan  nhu"  giay  phep  xuat 
canh,  thue  vu,  va  tham  chi 
cudhg  bach  quan  dich. 

Tro  ngai  chinh  ve  phia 
My  la  nhifng  dieu  le  ve  tai 
san  nijdc  ngoai  di/di  su  quan 
che  cua  Bp  Tai  Chanh  (doi 
liic  du'dc  goi  mot  each  md  ho 
la  "giao  dich  vdi  dich" ) .  Bo 
Tai  Chanh  cho  _phep  du  lich 
d^  tham  gia  dinh  va  nhiiig 
tien  xai  thong  ,  thu'dng  nhii 
khach  san,  an  uong,  mufcSn  xe, 
va  nhi5ig  gi  tddng  tiJ  nhu* 
v^y.  Hang  hoa    mang  v4  khong 


du'dc  tren  100    dong  U.S.  moi 
ngddi  (nhiJng  khong    phai  de' 
ban ) .  Ky  gia  thi  c6  the  mudn 
nhan  vi^n  quay    phim,  nhuhg 
nhuhg  phhn  khac    cuhg  tLfohq 

Nhidig  to  chu'c  doan  du 
lich  v^'  Viet  Nam  tai  My  bit 
h(^p  le.  Theo  quan  diem  cua 
Bp  Ngoai  Giao  thi  nhxhg 
ngJdi  to  chuc  nhuhg  doan  du 
lich  do  CO  muc  dich  ^chinh 
tri  chci  kh6ng  phai  thu^  tuy 
la  cong  ty  du  lich.  Can  cj 
van  phong  quan  ly  hang  hoa 
nOtfc  ngoai  cua  Bp  Tai  Chanh, 
nhung  ngiidi  vi  pham  dieu  le 
tren  cd  the  bi  tu  len  den 
nam  nam  va  ti^n  phat  2.000 
dong. 

SiJ  de'dai  ciia  Bo  Ngoai 
Giao  My  cho  nhuhg  ngudi  ve 
Viet  Nam  khong  c6  nghfa  la 
CO  the  ve  mpt  each  de"  dang. 
Phai  doan  ngoai  giao  duy 
nhkt  dai  dien  Viet  Nam  tai 
My^,  dai. dien  Ha^Npi  tai  Li4n 
Hiep  Quoc  o'  Nu'u  (J6c,  khong 
dupe  phep  lam  nhuJi^  viee 
ngpai  giao  hoac  nhuhg  vile 
nhu*  mot  lanh  su'  hay  dai  sii  d 
My~c6  nghia  la  ho  khong 
du'cic  quyeh  cap  giay  thong 
hanh.  Da  so  ngudi  du  lich 
xin  giay  thong  hanh  vao  Viet 
Nam  tai  Bangkok.  Ngudi  Viet 
CO  the  xanh  va  la  thUdng  tru 
dan,  vi  khong  c6  giay  ho 
chieu  (passport)  thi  khong 
the  xin  dude  giay  thdng  hanh 
( visa ) .  NhUng  ngudi  cong  dan 
My  vi  ho  co  giay  hp  chieu 
( passport )  nen  nhung  ngUPi 
nay  se  khong  gap  phai  kho 
. khan  gi  khi  ho  xin  giay 
thong  hanh  ( visa )  vao  Viet 
Nam. 

—  Peter  Colm 


mija  tarn  ta,  "t6i  ngoi  trong 
xich  16  nhin  qua  cong  Idn 
cua^toa  biet  thu", "  ^eo  noi. 
"Hien  gid  hai ,  gia  dinh  dang 
d  do.  Toi  thay  can  nha  la 
lam. " 

Betty  theo  doan  ngoi  xe 
buyt  den  tham  gia  dinh  cua 
ban  be  d  Nha  Trang  va  -Da 
Lat. 


Betty  Chan  con  muqn 
ve  tham  Viet  Nam  mot  lan 
nua.  Nhuhg  t)i^  gid  chiJa  ro 
nhuhg  han  che  ciia  chinh  phu 
My  ve  su'  du  lich,  nen  khong 
ro  Betty  Chan,  hay  nhiihg 
ngudi. ty  nan  Viet  Nam  khac 
CO  muon  trd  ve  hay  co  the 
trd  ve  hay  khong. 


Yeu  Trpm 


HUcJng  gio   Xuan   hay  la  hiidng 
toe  em 

Cho  long  anh  n6i  nho"  giang 
^  giang  mem 

d   noi   36   em  co   bu6n  khong 
nhi 

Hay   Chi   minh   anh   thao  thJc 
thau  dem 

NhcJ  ve   em  anh   vi^t   bai  thd 
ngan 

Gdi   sang  song   trao   tang  ke 
anh  yeu 

Ngay  tha'ng  ^  qua   mau  anh  mong 

cu'ng  nhie'u 
Tho  anh    yiet    gdi  ghem  nhieu 

mong  u'dc 

Lan  etn"  den  dang  ngoc  ng'a  tha 
thi/dt 

Lan   em   ve    kh6ng  mot  tieng 

Ghia  tay^ 
-De  anh   buon   theo  ngay  thang 

phoi  phai 
Yeu  CO  ape  va  khoc  tinh  thSm 

lang 


Neu   la   may    em    hay   la  may 
trang 

-De  anh  la   c6   thu  dUng  trong 
theo 

May   trang   bay,    co   thu  SUng 

lu'ng  aeo 
Ngan  yeu   dau   bong  benh  theo 

ngpn  gio 

Tren   du'dng   yeu    la   sau  rol 

khSp  ngo 
Hay  cho  anh   la   canh  buom  aa 

tinh 

Con  em  la   ada   bach  ciic  xinh 
xinh 

Cho  bu'o'm  mai  si  tinh  hoa  cue 
trang 

Anh   mong,  em    khong   la  loai 

trai_  aang 
Anh   can   em   nhu'  cay   co  can 

mua 

Anh   y^u   em...    biet  noi  may 
cho  vifa 

Sao  anh  mai    ddi   chd  trong 
tuyet  vong 

— Huynh  Phong  Lang  TiV 
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Ngil6i  Viet  Hop  Lai 
Cho  Nhan  Quyen 


Quyen  Quoc  Tiel  va  Sara  Colm 

Ngay  12  thang  12,  mot 
ngay  thij  bay  giong  gio  va 
ret  buot,  hang  tram  ngildi  t^ 
nan  Vi^t  Nam  da  tu  tap  lai 
tai  cong  yien  Civic  Center 
de  bieu  tinh  va  nguyen  cau 
tham  lang  cho  tinh  hinh  nhan 
quyen  o"  Viet  Nam  aadc  cai 
thien. 

Cupc  bieu  tinh  diicJc  to 
chuc  bo'i  mot  sif  lien  ket  la 
thudng  gom  cac  to  chiic  chinh 
tri  Viet  Nam,  cac  nhom  My 
binh  vu'c  cho  ngiicJi  ty  nan 
Trung  My,  ciing  vdi  a6ng  dao 
dai  bieu  cua  Phat  Giao  va 
C6ng  Giao. 

Theo  loi    ong    dai  dtfc 
Thich  Giac  Luting,  "Muc  dich 
cua  chung  toi    horn  nay  khong 
phai  de  noi     len     mot  lap 
trudng  chinh  tri,  hay    de  da 
kich  mot  chu  thuyet,  mot  tap 
doan  hay  mot     chanh  quyen. 
Tuy  nhien,  chiing  toi  tu  thay 
CO  bon  phari  bay  ^  to    su'  doan 
ket  va  hudng    ve    dong  bao 
rupt  thit  con  dang  dau  kho  6 
que  nha  Viet  Nam." 

"The  ma  den  ngay  nay, 
ngu'bi  Viet  Nam_  chiing  toi  chi 
du'dc  hu'dng  nhiing  quy^  tu'  do 
dan  chu  ndi  xii"  la  que 
ngu'di,"  ong  noi,  "trong  khi 
dong  bao  ruot  thit  cua  chiing 
toi  vah^dau  kho  trien  mien 
tren  que  hubhg  hoan  toan 
khong  c6  nhan  quyen." 

Ban   t6    chuc    cvihg  noi 
rang  hang  chuc  ngan  ngu'di  bi 
giam  cam  vi      ly     do  tin 
nguting,  nghe  thuat    hay  quan 
diem  chinh  tri      khong  dadc 
xet  xu*  thich  dang  boi  chinh 
quyen  Cong  Hoa    Xa    Hoi  Chu 
Nghia  Viet  Nam.  Muc  dich  cua 
ho  la  de  gay    sil    chu    y  cua 
cong  chiing  va  l^y  chu  ky  cho 
to  ddn  thinh  nguyen  gcii  cho 
Lien  Hiep  Qu6c      ,  va  chanh 
quyen  Viet  Nam  3^  yeu  cau  su 
phong  thich  cac  tu  si  va  nha 
van.  HOn  nu&,    hp    mu6n  k^u 
goi  de  gia  tang    tai  dinh  cU 
s6  ngubi  Viet    ty  nan,  nh4t 
la  cac  thuyen    nhan  dUOc  cuU 
v6t  tren  bi^n. 

Theo  Idi  ong  Stephen 
Denney  cua  Nhom  Nhan  Quyen 
Ban  -Dao  -Dong  Nam  A,  tuy 
chinh  quyen  Viet,  Nam  khong 
cong  khai  ngan, cam  ton  giao, 
nhung  hp  da  c6  giam  thieu 
siic  anh  hifohg  cua  ton  giao 
bang  each  giam  giU,  nhJhg 
lanh  dao  ton  giao  ch6ng  lai 
cac  diJdhg  loi  cua  ho.  Hp  da 
tLl  sang  lap  ra  to  chiic  Phat 
Giao  cua  ho,  ong  noi,  viec 
do  pha  ng^  nen  tang  doc  ikp 
va  uy  quyen     ciia    Hoi  Phit 

OOCTHEMTiN 

tJcviet  nam  6 

TRANG  19 

Viec  Lam 

Can  Oai  Difn  Quang  Cao.  Noi  Tieng 
Anh  Va  Vi^l,  Uy  Qua'ng  Ca'o  Cho  Bao 
Tenderloin  Times. 

Se  Tra'  Lt/tfng  Cirf  vdi  Hu^  H6ng.  Xin 
Gai  Resume  ve  Tenderloin  Times,  25 
Taylor,  S.F.,CA  94)02. 


Giao  Viet  Nam. 

Su  tu  tap  nay  la  ket 
qua  c&  gang  trong  may  thang 
qua,  theo  Idi  ong  Ngo  Diern, 
giam  doc  hanh  chanh  ciia  Hoi 
Nghi  Viet  Nam  tai  San  Jose, 
"Day  la  Ian  dau  tien  chiing 
toi  hop  tac  vdi  cac  nhcm 
ngatii^My,"  ong  Diem  ndi  nhu' 
vay.  Ong  ciihg  ndi  la  cd  vai 
su  mau  thuah  giua  phai  hJu 
va  phai  ta  trong  su  lien  ket 
nay.  "Nhong  ngoai  nhuhg 
(khac  biet  ve)  lap  trudng 
chinh  tri,  mpi  ngudi  deu 
quan  tam  den  nhan  quyen," 
ong  ndi,  "chung  toi  hop  tac 
nhau  boi  mot  nguyen  do  t6t." 

"Toi  rkt  thich  nhJng 
ngu'o'i  My',  nhat  la  nhUng 
ngubi  trudc  day  phan  chien 
ma  ^iS  day  rat  quan  tam  den 
nhiiig  van  de  nhan  quyen  t^i 
Viet  Nam,"  ong  Diem  ndi  nhu 
vay. 

Mot  ^trong  nhuhg  ngu'di 
dd  cd  the  la  c6  Diana  Wear, 
dai  dien  nhdm  van  dong  cho 
cac  thanh  dUdng  Vinh  -Donq, 
nhom  nay  de  xu'dng  viec  bao 
ho  ngudi  ty  nan  tu*  cac  chinh 
phu  phai  huU  d  Trung  My. 

^  C6  den  tham  gia  cupc 
bieu  tinh  yi  su'  quan  t^ 
nhAn  dao  ve  moi  van  de  ma 
ngudi  ty  nan  gap  pha  i — b4 1 
ke  hp  dang  trdn  tranh  mot 
chanh  phu  nao.  "Chung  ta 
khong  phai  li^n  k4t  vi  chinh 
tri,"_  CO  noi,  "nhuhg  chiing 
ta  cung  chia  xe  rn6t  su'  quan 
tam  ve  nhan  quyen  va  quyen 
lo'i  cua  ngudi  ty  nan — hdn 
moi  iSp  trudng  chinh  tri." 

Ong  Nguyen  Minh ,  la  mot 
trong  nhiSig  ngiidi  den  tham 
dU,  27  tuoi,  ky  su'  v^ 
software  cho  Solectron.  "dA'u 
minh  song  d  d^u  di  nUa,  minh 
cung  ^hai  nghx  d&n  dd'ng  bao 
ciia  minh.  Chung  ta  phai  c6 
nhiihg  cupc  hpp  m&t  nhU  vay 
d&  khdi  noi  nhd  va  tinh  th&n 
y^u  nude  cua  chiing  ta  de  lam 
mot  viec  gi  cho  que  htfdng 
minh,"  ong  Minh  noi  nhU  v$y. 

"Nhong  nha  ,vay  chUa  du 
dau,"^6ng  noi  tiep,  "lam  nhu 
vay  se  gay  ap  luc  cho  Cong 
San,  nhuhg  hp  se  khong  thda 
man  yeu  cau  ciia  minh  d^u. 
Chi  CO  each  duy  nhat  de  bao 
dam  CO  nhan  quyen  la  lat  dd 
Cong  San." 

Ong  Phiing  Chi  Trung, 
chu  tiem  ml  tren  dJdng  Eddy, 
cung  rat  bi  quan.  "Anh  chi 
CO  the  ndi  chuyen  vdi  Cong 
San^  bang  siing  dan — anh  khiSng 
the  thay  ddi  ho."  Nhuhg  sau 
khi  ngap  ngung  mdt  ^  it,  ong 
ti^p,  "Nhu  vay  (bi^u  tinh 
mot  each  on  hda)  ciihg  t6t. 
_Day  la  mot  nude  tU  do — chung 
ta  khong  th^'  lam  '  gi  khac." 

MiJdi  lam  phut  mac  niem 

Chudng  Trinh  Truyen 
Hinh  Ngudi  Ty  Nan 

Moi  chuong  trinh  truyen  hinh  nils  g\a 
d6ng  ho.  "Nhal  Bao  A  Chau  vdi  ong  Vu 
Dl?c  Vi/o'ng",  tuT  Trung  Ta'm  Tai  Oinh 
Cu'Nguoi  Ty  Nan  06ng  Nam  A,  noi 
cac  v5n  de  cua  cong  ddng  ngjdi  ty  nan 
nhu"  budn  ban  nho  va  con  em  ngi/di  ty 
nan  trong  trudng,  Chi/o'ng  trinh  s^  dutfc 
phat  vao  ngay  thu'ba'y  tudn  thu  nhSt  mftl 
thang  vao  luc  5:30  p.m.  dai  26,  KTST. 
Lan  tdi  iJudc  phat  vao  ngay  6  thang  2. 


Ngudi  Vidt  Nam  bi§u  tinh  trong  th^ng  12  vi/a  qua  tai  Civic  Center. 

Vietnamese  rallied  at  Civic  Center  in  December,  calling  for  the  release  of  writers 

and  religious  leaders  imprisoned  in  Vietnam. 


va  Cciu  nguyen  .tham  lang  d£y 
cam  xiic  nci  ti4p  bdi  vai  gid 
dopg  ho  di6n  thuyet  bang 
tieng  Viet  va  tieng  Anh.  Vai 
chyc  ngrudi  Viet  Nam  Ion  tu6i 
cung  diing  suot  thdi  gian  dd, 
bat^  ke  gid  lanh  va  nhiihg  bai 
dieh  thuyet  ddng  dai,  Sau 
Cling,  nhtffig  ngiJdi  tham  dii 
di6h  hanh  chung  quanh  vdi 
phun  nuBc  tai  Civic  Center 
vdi  la  cd  Vi^t  Nam  va  nhi&ig 
bieu  ngu  cung  vol  hinh  va 
thd  cua  nhiihg  ngu'di  trong  tu 
d  Viet  Nam. 

Cling  mot  trong  nhi^g 
ngudi  ^en  tham  du,  ong  Tran 
Sdn,  song  d  My  vao  cudi  thap 
nien  sau  mUdi  va  dau  thap 
nien  bay  miidi,  va  bi  tu 
trong  trai  cai  tao  tu  1975- 
1983.  6ng  vudt  nguc  nam  83 
va  viJdt  bien  mot  nam  sau  do. 


"T6i  d4n  day  de  tranh 
dSu  cho  nhuhg  tij  nhan  va 
dong  bao  cdn  dang  d  Viet  Nam 
vi  dan  chung  chi  la  dang 
scng  trong  mot  tr^i  tu  Idn 
ma  thdi,"  ong    ndi    nhu  vay. 

"Toi  rat  bu<5n  vi  khong 
phai  chi  ngudi  My  nra  ngu'di 
Viet  ma  da  rdi^  nude  trubc  75 
Cling  khong  hieu  tj'pih  trang 
cua  tu  nhan  ciihg  nhu'  ciia 
ddhg  bao  cdn  ,  d    Viet  Nam." 

^,  ^Cupc  bieu  tinh  nay  la 
de  ky  niem  lin  thu'  39  ngay 
ccng  b6  ban  Tuyen  Ngdn  Quoc 
Te,Nhan  Quyen  ciia  Lien  Hi^p 
Quoc,  va  diidc  tc'  chu'e  bdi 
•Doan  The  Phat  Giao  Hda  Binh, 
To  Chuc  Lien  Hiep  Qu6c  Gia 
Viet  Nam  Bac ,  Call,  Hoi  Nhan 
Quyen  Quoc  Te,  LiSn  Minh  cac 
Thanh  DUohg  Vinh  Oong,  va 
Nhdm  Nhan  Quyen  Ban  -Dao  -Ddng 
Nam  A. 


Pham  Duy  va  Duyen  Anh 
Dien  Thuyet  Tai  Dia  Phuong 


Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

Buoi  di^h  thuy4t  boi 
nhac  SI  Pham  Duy  va  nha  van 
Duyen  Anh  da  hap  so 
ngudi  ddng  dao  va  su'  tranh 
luan  kha  ndng  bong  vao  ngay 
4  thang  12  tai  Hpe  Vien 
Thanh  Ph6,  bu6i  ndi  chuyen 
dildc  tai  trd  bdi  hdi  sinh 
vi^  Viet    Nam    cua  trudng, 

"Chiing  toi  muon  tao  cho 
sinh  vien  Viet  Nam  ,trong 
trudng  cd  mot  cd  hdi  de  hi^'u 
biet  them  ve  am  nh^c  va  van 
hdc  Viet  Nam,"  anh  Nguyen 
Ngpc,  bi  thu"  cua  hpi  sinh 
vi^  Viet  Nain  ma  da  tai  trd 
cho  bu6i  dien  thuyet  dd  ndi 
nhu  vay. 

Bu6i  dien  thuyet  dd  da 
thu  hut  tren  60  ngudi,  gon 
CO  hpc  sinh,  thUohg  gia,  va 
cac  thanh  phan  tri  thiic 
khdng  ngai  dUdng  xa  ma  di 
den  tJ  San  Jose,  Oakland  va 
Berkeley . 

^  6ng  Pham  Duy ,  mot  nhac 
si  noi  tieng  v^  sang  ,tac, 
ndi  chuyen  ly  thuyet  va 
lich  su'  ciia  am  nhac  Viet 
Nam.  Va  6ng  cho  nghe  mot 
cotjpact  disc  ong  vifa  siin 
xu&t,  trong  do  la  nhiihg  bai 
ong  vi4t  lai  tii  nhUng  tac 
pham  ciia  ong  thanh  loai  nhac 


c6  dien  tSy  phifdng. 

6ng  Duyen  Anh  doc  bai 
dien  van  v6  cung  hap  hung  va 
dliy  chi  khi  yeu  niicSc.  Ngoa.'. 
ra  ong  cdn  doc  mpt  so  bai 
thd  dng  da  ^  sang  tac  liic 
trong  trai  cai  tao  ciia  Cong 
San. 

Sau  bai  dien  thuyet, 
6ng€)6"'Kim,  mot  cub  sinh 
vien  ciia  Hpc  Vien  Thanh  Pho 
da  len  ti^ng  t6  cao  ong 
Duyen  Anh  da  lam  viec  cho 
Cong  San  va  am  chi  rang  dieu 
do  CO  lien  quan  den  cai  chet 
ciia  ong  Nguyen  Manh  Con,  mpt 
nha  van  da^  ch4t  trong  ^  tu 
Cpng  San.  Ong  Duyen  Anh  dinh 
chanh  kich  liet  trong  siJ 
tranh  luan  cang  luc  cang 
ndng  bong  nay,  nhifng  ca  hai 
ben  deu  da  khong  ^diia  ra  dddc 
chiing  cd  nao  de  chiing  minh 
sii  lap  luan  ciia  minh  trong 
hom  do, 

Sau  buoi  dien  thuyet, 
trong  khi  cac  thanh  vien  ciia 
hpi  sinh  vien  dpn  dep,  anh 
Pham  Van  Hiep  da  ndi  len 
dildc  y  nguy^  ciia  nhieu 
ngUdi  khi  anh  k^u  1^:  "Cai 
nhuffig  cai  do  de  lam  gi?  Toi 
den  day  dau  ^  phai  de ,  nghe 
nhufig  cai  do.  Tdi  mu6n  nghe 
v6  ^  nhac,  thi  ca  va  van 
hoc  Viet  Nam!" 


